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ADVERTISEMENT, 


T a General Meeting of the Deputies of 
A the Three Denominations of Diſſenters, 
held at Dr. Williams's Library, Red Croſs Street, 
London, on Friday the th of January, 1787, 
to conſider of an Application to Parliament, for 
the Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Abts, 


EDWARD JEFFRIES, Eſq; in the Chair. | 


The Queſtion being put, and fully debated, it 
was thereupon 


ResoLvEDd Unanimoully,' That an Application 
be made to Parliament for a Repeal of the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts, ſo far as they 
concern Proteſtant Diſſenters. „ 


R:50LveD alſo, That it be referred to the 
Committee to take the moſt effectual Mea- 


ſures for carrying the above Reſolution into | 
Execution, 


The date of the above Reſolution, and a delay 
afterwards in its coming to the author's hands, 
vill form the beſt apology for defects, either of PR 
As ſtyle 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
ſtyle or arrangement, in the following Mock. Six 
weeks only have been employed in preparing 
for the preſs a general review of the argument 
in a controverſy, which, has engaged the pens o 
the ableſt writers, and: which; when laf before 
the public, was ſpread out into above a hun- 
dred pamphlets. The author is not ſolicitous 
about triſling inaccuracies ; but he, bopes- that 
no miſtakes will be found, which an either 
affect his arguments, or miſlead the judgment 
of his readers. A motion is intended to be 
made, in conſequence of the above Reſolutions, 
in a ſhort period, in one or other Houſeof Par- 
liament ; and the conveyance of uſeful infor- 
mation, even in a homely drefs, upon a fubjed 
which has Iain dormant for almoſt fifty years, 
cannot be unacceptable to the Members of ei- 
ther, who wiſh to judge with candor.” 

* N a , 
The writer of theſe ſheets defires to be un- 
derſtood as not wiſhing to expreſs any opinion 
reſpetting the Papiſts. He pleads for the Dil- 
ſenters, and it will not be candid, when he is 
trez.ting upon one ſubject, that he ſhould be in 
any way made anſwerable for another. et 
he cannot ſuppreſs his wiſh to ſee a more gene- 
ral ſpread of prudent civil toleration; for.though 


the 05je# of toleration be religion, yet the rule 
by } 


= ©. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
by which toleration is to be fixed ſhould be 
civil; and civil men, whether we judge from 
theory or experience, ſeem the only men * 
per to apply the . 63 


It is necelligy to add, that though many have 1 
endeavoured to place the Sacramental Teſt and "x 
(«ths upon the ſame footing, the Diſſenters | Wi 
make a wide diſtinction between them. They 1 
object to the one, but yield a full and chearful = 
{ubmiſhon to the other. 
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P. 19, line 2, after qualify, add as the preps wy 
have done. 

P. 20, laſt line, for infiduous, nad tnſidious. 

P. 43, Note *, for this memorable year, read the year after. 

F. 60, at the * add, or at leaſt, upon finding the opi- 
nion of the Court of King's Bench to be againſt 
him, did nat chuſe to make any further re- 
ſiſtance, and ſubmitted to be turned out. 

F. 78, line 2, for ſupporting, read ſuppoſing ſome of 

— line 5, for each, read /ome. 

P. 92, line 19, after inadvertence, inſert even now. 

P. 95, in title of the Chapter, for and read as. 

P. 106, line 20, for Dy. read Archdeacon. 

P. 124, laſt line, for p. 100, read p. 109, 


(y4 
P. 126, line 14, after 17, inſert ar. 
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CHAP. I. 


HISTORY OF THE CORPORATION ACT. 


MIND turned to ſpeculation, contem- 
plates with heart-felt ſatisfaction the pro- 
nels of true charity, and univerſal benevolence 
froughout the world; and rejoices to behold 
he ſpirit of every government in Europe be- 
oning daily more mild and indulgent to thoſe, 
no cannot conſcientiouſly conform tothe eſta- 
liſhed religion of their country. In England the 
kpy period is arrived when many unjuſt pre- 
B judices, 


L 271 
judices, formerly entertained againſt. Noncon 
formiſts, are worn out, and when their felloy 
citizens have no longer the inclination, if the 
had the power, to drag them into priſons, or te ; 
bind them to the ſtake. The genius of Perſe 
cution has laid aſide her inſtruments of deſtruc 
tion, her gibbets, her racks, and her faggots 
but ſhe has not yet relieved this, in other rc 
ſpects, free and happy land, entirely from he 
preſence, or ceaſed to exert her baneful influencf 
among us, 


The Proteſtant Diflenters complain, that the 
are ſtill excluded from, and denied their righ 
to, an equal participation of all offices, civil ane 
military, unleſs they will receive the ſacramen 
according to the uſage of the church of Eng 
land; and that ſuch excluſion is enforced b 
penalties ſo ſevere, and by diſabilities ſo great 
that no good man can ſpeak of them withou 
horr Or. | 


By the Toleration Act, which is the imperfes 
Magna Charta of Diſſenters, neither the Cor 
poration Act nor Teſt Act is repealed ; and ti 
facramental teſt impoſed by them is exatte 


as a qualification for the holding of offices at thi 
day, The object of the intended TOE + i 
park 


8 
pliament, is to obtain the removal of this 
jnominious mark of diſtinction, unjuſtly fixed 
yon the Proteſtant Difſenters. 


This ſtigma upon men, who rank among the 
| friends of the conſtitution, and whoſe pa- 
ence under ſuffering has not been leſs con- 
hicuous, than their uniform attachment to a 
wuntry, which denies them the rights of citi« 
ns, is the more unjuſt and ſevere, as the 
mihment of their religious opinions was not 
ncontemplation of the Legiſlature when either 
d theſe acts was paſſed. 


When Charles the Second was invited to aſ- 
me our government, the bulk of the people 
rs divided into three religious ſeas, the Preſ- 
hterians, Independents, and Antipædo- baptiſts, 
ad the body of modern Diſſenters is now di- 
ded into theſe three denominations, At the 
keltoration, the particulars in which theſe ſects 
litered from one another were real and ſub- 
lantial both in doctrine and diſcipline ; at the 
relent day there is hardly any ſpecific diſ- 
nction between them with reſpe& to the lat- 
ft, The Preſbyterians no longer adhere to a 
om of church government conſiſting of paro- 
id ſeſſions, claſſes, provincial ſynods, and 

B 2 general 
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general aſſemblies, but diſclaim all attachmee# 
to ſuch a ſyſtem, and more properly fall in ; 
the ſe& of Independents ; agreeing with then 
that each congregation ſhould be as to its col 
vernment, both internally and externally, ir | 
dependent of all others. At the period if 
queſtion, the whole power of the kingdom wil 
in the hands of the Preſbyterians ; the Parlif 
ment was compoſed of their friends, their for 
of church diſcipline was eſtabliſhed, and that 
the church of England did not exiſt, 


To conciliate the affections of the differe 
parties, and particularly of the Preſbyterian 
without whoſe hearty concurrence Charles co 
not hope to poſſeſs the crown, he publiſhed il 
famous Declaration from Breda, which he ſe 
to Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, then Speaker 
the Houſe of Commons. In that he fays, 
« And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitablene 
ce of the times have produced ſeveral opinio 
e in religion by which men are engaged 
ce parties and animoſities againſt each othe 
c which when they ſhall hereafter unite in 
ce freedom of converſation will be compoſed 
c better underſtood ; We do declare a liberty 
cc tender conſciences, and that no man ſpall 
te Jiſquieted or called in queſtion for different 
« of opinion in matters of religion, which do ug 

ct diftu i 


| = 
| 477 the peace of tbe kingdom ; and that we 
hall be ready to conſent to fuch an Act of 
parlament as upon mature deliberation ſhall 
« be offered unto us for the full granting that 
W ndulgence.” Truſting to this affurance, the 
MM irbytcrians, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
(dc other ſets, entered heartily into his views, 
ul compaſſed the reſtoration. Happy had it 
ken for the faithleſs tyrant, and for his more 
afortunate brother, if he had never broken 
tis folemn promiſe! But dark and intricate are 
te ways of Providence! The ſufferings of the 
IMenters, in breach of it, occaſioned ulti- 
wtely the expulſion of the family of their per- 
kutor from the throne, and the ſettling of our 
reſent happy form of government, 


by means of the reſtoration, the church of 
beland was tacitly re-eftabliſhed, but for ſome 
me afterwards the Preſbyterian clergy were 
Wed to retain their livings through the king- 
un; the King by proclamation ſtated his in- 
nion to have the liturgy reviſed, nor was a ſtrict 
nformity either to it or the ceremonies of the 
durch exacted; and of the numerous vacancies 
bite biſhopricks, which had happened during 
de troubles, ſeveral were not filled up. At- 
s were made without ſucceſs, (in which 
Ku Preſbyterians had good reaſon to complain 
B 3 of 


L 
of ill uſage) to fix upon ſome diſcipline 3 
form of worſhip, that ſhould include them 3 
the friends of epiſcopacy in one national churel 
While the terms of this comprehenſion, pr 
jected in purſuance of the King's declaratio 

were under conſideration, the Corporation Al 
was paſſed in the year 1661. By that AR, pow 

was veſted in commiſſioners appointed by tiff 
King, to turn out what officers in corporatic 
they thought fit, and to place other perſons 
their room; and it was further enaQed, tt 
&« after the expiration of the ſaid commiſſion 
(which by a ſubſequent clauſe * were to be deteff 
mined on the 25th March, 1663, fo that 
that day the ſection we are now to examine te 
effe&t) no perſon or perſons ſhall ever here: 
be placed, elected, or choſen in, or to,: 
« of the offices or places aforeſaid *, that ſhi 
e not have within one year next before ſuf 


2 Sect. 13. 


** eq Car. I. e. 1. fad. i. 


The offices and places before mentioned in the A 
are thoſe of «© M ayor, Alderman, Recorder, Bailiff, Te 
Clerk, Common Councilman, or any office or office 
«© Magiſtracy, or places, or truſts, or other employmeſ 
c relating to or concerning the government of the ſe: 
«« cities, corporations, and boroughs, and cinque pq 
and their members“ within England, Wales, and | 
wick upon Tweed. | 


clech 
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« election or choice, taken the Sacrament of 
« the Lord's Supper, according to the rites of 
« the church of England,” and in default there- 
of every ſuch placing, eleQion, and choice, was 
thereby enacted and declared to be void. 


The object of this Act appears from the pre- 
anble to have been the excluſion of perſons. 
dangerous from their political, not their religi- 
ous opinions. It was there ſtated to be, “ that 
* the ſucceſſion in corporations might be moſt 
probably perpetuated in the hands of perſons 
gell affeted to bis Majefly and the eftabliſhed 
government; it being too well known that 
* notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's endeavours, 
and unparalleled indulgence in pardoning all 
that is paſt, nevertheleſs many evil ſpirits are 
« fill working.” Mr. Hume * gives the follow- 
ing account of its object: During the violent 
* and jealous government of the Parliament 
* and of the ProteQors, all magiſtrates. liable 
* to ſuſpicion had been expelled the corpora- 
* tions, and none had been admitted who gave 
* not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or 
* who refuſed to ſubſcribe the' covenant. To 
leave all authority in ſuch hands, ſeemed dan- 
* gerous ; and therefore the Parliament em- 


* Hiſt, Eng. Vol. VII. p. 383. 
B 4 e powered 
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6 powered the King to appoint commiſſioners 
« for regulating the corporations, and expel- 
ce ling ſuch magiſtrates as either had obtruded 
« themſelves by violence, or profeſſed principles 
te dangerous to the conſtitution, civil or cecle- 
« ſiaſtical. It is highly probable that this AQ 
was purpoſely framed fo as to ſeem to relate only 
to the civil government, that it might not be 
conſtrued into a breach of the King's declara - 
tion from Breda ; although it might have for its 
ultimate object the deſtruction of the Preſby- 
terians, as well as of the other religious ſects, 
if they did not accede to ſuch terms as ſhould 
be offered to them. 


The treachery with which the Preſbyterians 


were treated, has ſeldom been paralleled in 


hiſtory, In conſequence of the King's declara- 
tion a bill was brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons for giving full effect to it, but it was 
thrown out upon the ſecond reading. The 
Preſbyterians were then amuſed with the hopes 


of ſuch alterations being made in the liturgy and 
diſcipline of the church af England, as ſhould 
comprehend them within the eſtabliſhment ; and 


negotiations for this purpoſe were actually go- 


ing on, at the time the Corporation Act was 
paſſed, The powers given to the commiſſioners 
appointed under this Act, were limited as above 


mentioned 
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mentioned to the 25th March, 1663, when it 
night be reaſonably preſumed the negotia- 
tons for the comprehenſion would be ended. 
While the commiſſions were in force no teſt was 
neceſſary, fince they gave unlimited power to 
place or diſplace. But as the exerciſe of an ar- 
bitrary power was odious, it was deemed ex- 
pedient, after the corporations had been well 
ited, to fix upon other means of ſecuring them 
in future. | 


If the King had been faithful to his engage- 
ments, the Preſbyterians could have had nothing 
to complain of from the enforcing of this Act; 
they were not the evil ſpirits mentioned in the 
preamble, they had placed the King upon the 
throne, and were well affected to his Majeſty, 
and the government which they had only juſt 
eſtabliſhed ; ſo that in this view they were in no 
danger from the commiſſioners. Nor was it 
probable, if the King and his miniſters meant 
fairly, that they could ever be affected by 
the clauſe requiring thoſe, who were elected into 
corporate offices after the 25th of March, 
1663, to receive as a qualification the Sacra- 
ment of the church of England, for they had 
not yet ſeparated from this church, and 
vere to be comprehended within it; and the 
Act only required the Sacrament to be taken 

3 according 


xo 
according to the form, which fbould:be eſtabliſh. 
ed after the comprehenſion ſhould: be agreed on, 
allowing nearly two years for that - purpoſe. | 
Hence at the time this Act was paſſed, the $a. 
cramental Teſt was not in appearance at leaſt 
calculated for the excluſion of the Prebyterians, 
or for the ſecurity of the church and civil go- 
vernment againft them ; but for the ſecurity of 
the ſtate, and the intended - comprehenſion, 
againſt all other ſectaries. 


There is reaſon to believe that Lord Claren- 
don, who was then the King's miniſter, had de- 
termined on the ruin of the Preſbyterians ſome 
time before, and the Crown having gained a 
vaſt acceſſion of ſtrength by the Corporation 
Act, no meaſures were afterwards kept with 
them. The memory of their paſt ſervices, or 
of the King's ſolemn promiſe, no longer operated 
on the mind of the miniſter; all hopes of a 
comprehenſion vaniſhed, and the Act of Uni- 
formity diſgraced the annals of England. By 
that Act the Preſbyterians received a deadly 
blow; and two thouſand of their miniſters, who 
could not conſcientiouſly comply with the terms 
of conformity, were driven from their liyings. 
e This Bill,” as the elegant hiſtorian * before 


* Hume, Vol. VII. p. 386. 


cited 


31 
cited remarks, . reinſtated the church in the 
« fame condition in which it ſtood before the 
« commencement of the civil wars, and as the 
old perſecuting laws of Queen Elizabeth ſtill 
« ſubſiſted in their full rigor, and new clauſes 
« of a like nature were now enacted, all the 
« King's promiſes of toleration and of indul- 
« gence to tender conſciences, were * 
« eluded and broken.“ 


CHAP. 


YOB 


C HAP. II. 
HISTORY OF THE TEST ACT, 


HE Miniſter, the avowed enemy of the 

Nonconformiſts, (with whom the Pref- 
byterians are to be ranked after the Act of 
Uniformity had ſevered them from the church) 
on the 5th of May, 1663, procured a bill to be 
brought into the Houſe of Commons for diſ- 
poſing of all offices military and civil to ſuch 
perſons as had been loyal ſubjects, and conform- 
able to the church of England“; but nothing 
farther appears to have been done upon it. 
This ſhews that the deſign of excluding thoſe 
who did not conform to the church was form- 
ed at an early period. It was projected by the 
enemies of the Nonconformiſts to ruin them, 
and adopted afterwards, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently, by their friends, and with their own 
concurrence, to exclude the Papiſts, 


The hiſtoty of the Nonconformiſts during 
this reign is a ſeries of perſecution and oppreſ- 
ſion. In direct violation of the king's declara- 


» Journ, Vol. VIII. p. 476. | 
tion 


3 | 
don from Breda, many new penal laws were 
enacted againſt them, and the clergy of the eſta- 
blihed church warmly entered for ſome time 
into the views of the court, and perſecuted with 
all their might thoſe who unfortunately differed 
fom them in opinion. This they were led to 
do in order to render permanent the monopoly 
of the church which the Act of Uniformity had 
given them; and their minds being heated 
with reſentment, and their feelings highly 
worked up by the remembrance of their own 
ſufferings during the civil war, they ſhew- 
ed in return, as they had found, no mercy. ' 
But the King had other objeQs in view. He 
was himſelf ſecretly, and the Duke of York his 
brother, and preſumptive heir to the crown, was 
avowedly of the Roman Catholic religion; and 
by treating the Nonconformiſts with ſeverity, he 
hoped to obtain a toleration for thoſe, who pro- b 
feſſed the ſame religion with his own. The i 
majority of the Houſe of Commons throughout | | 
this reign had a rooted hatred and dread of po- 
pery, and although they at firſt entered into 
the deſigns, and gave effect to the reſentments 
of the King and the church, they diſcovered in 
a few years the error of their conduct, and the | = 
danger to which they expoſed the nation. The | 
remainder of this reign therefore was paſſed in | 
continual diſputes between the Houſe of Com- 
mons and the Crown, the latter ſtruggling hard 
to 
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to protect the Papiſts from perſecution, the 
former preſſing for further an ee 
them. | VIM 


On the 14th of February, I 6; 2, the Houſe 
of Commons, with a view to unite: the whole 
Proteſtant intereſt, ordered a bill to be brought 
in for the eaſe of Proteſtant Diſſenters. This bill 
would have been a great acquiſition to them, its 
object having been not only to exempt them from 
the penal laws, but alſo to give them a legal to- 
leration, and to allow them to hold their religi- 
ous afſemblies publicly and openly, upon certain 
conditions. It paſſed the Houſe of Commons, 
but the Lords having made ſome amendments, 

a conference took place between the two houſes *; 
and while the Chairman of the Committee who 
managed it was making his report, the King 
ſent a meſſage requiring the attendance of the 
Commons in the Houſe of Peers, and then or- 
dered them to adjourn till the 20th of October 
following *. In the courſe of the proceedings 
upon this bill a queſtion was put, that it be given 
as an inſtruction to the Committee (to which 
the bill was referred) that “ ſuch as do diſſent 

& from the church of England ſhall be incapa- 

' ce ble to ſerve as Members of this Houſe,” and 


' 2 March 29, 1673. 3 Journ, Vol. IX. p. 266. 


March 10, 1762. | ' 
5 : | 


© "6:1 


it was paſſed in the negative 16 3 to 107. This 5 


circumſtance alone is a deciſive proof, that at 
that time the majority of the Houſe of Com- 


nons did not deſign that Proteſtant Diſſent- 


ers ſhould be excluded from all offices. For 
if that had been their object, can it be ſuppoſed, 
that they would have allowed them to be eli- 
ible to Parliament? It appears, however, that 
i ſeparate bill for that purpoſe was ordered, 
ind afterwards preſented, but it was never read, 
or further proceeded in. 


The ſituation of the country was extremely 
critical at this time. The King was ſuſpected of 
popery himſelf; his Queen, and the Duke of 
Tork, who was to ſucceed him, openly pro- 
{ſed it, The Duke of York, with others of 
te ſame perſuaſion, had the reins of govern- 
nent in their hands, The penal laws were ſuſ- 
pnded by royal proclamation, for the pur- 
poſe of protecting the Papiſts, who enjoyed a 
full indulgence for their religion, and who poſ- 
kſled many of the great offices of ſtate, and 
pots of the higheſt conſequence both in the 
aril and military departments. Moreover, a 
var was begun to deſtroy the only Proteſtant 
late in Europe, by which England could rea- 


5 Journ, Vol. IX. p. 270. 
ſonably 


1 16 1 
ſonably expect to be ſupported in defence of ber 
religion and civil liberties, 


When the Houſe of Commons met after its 
adjournment, mens minds were much agitated, 
The increaſe of Popery had occaſioned a ge- 
neral alarm and conſternation throughout the 
kingdom; and the declaration of indulgence 
was conſidered as a ſerious blow aimed at the 
conſtitution, as well as at the church. In this 
criſis the Houſe of Commons addreſſed the! 
King againſt Jeſuits and Papiſts, praying the 
penal laws might be executed againſt them, and 
expreſling great concern at their being admitted 
into places of truſt and profit. In conſequence 
of this addreſs the King iflued a proclamation, 
ordering the laws to be put in execution againſt 
them ; but as he made no anſwer to that part of 
the addreſs which prayed their removal from 
offices, the Houſe of Commons ſuſpended the 
Money Bill, which was then before them, and 
brought in the Teſt Act“. The royal aſſent 
was reluctantly given to this act; but being 
preſented at the ſame time with the Money Bill, 
the King did not chuſe to venture to withhold 
it, but conſidered the one as the price of the 


other. 


March 29, 1673. | 
al Thief 
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The Teſt Act enakts 7, that * every perſon. 


i that ſhall be admitted into any office civil or 
« military, or ſhall receive any pay, ſalary, fee, 
« or wages, by reaſon of any patent or grant of 


« his Majeſty *, or ſhall have command or place 


« of truſt from or under his Majeſty, his heirs, 
« &c, or by his or their authority, or by authority 
« derived from him or them“ within England, 
Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, or in his Ma- 
« jeſty's navy, or the iſlands of Jerſey and Guern- 
i ſey, or ſhall be of the houſhold, or in the 
" ſervice or imployment of his Majeſty 4, or of 
© his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, 

© ſhall receive the lacrament of the Lord's 


“Supper 
7 25 Car. Il. c. 2. ſ. 1. 

The expreſſion . ſhall receive, &c.” is explained 
by the 11th Section of the act, which provides, that it 
ſhall not extend to“ make void any penſion or ſalary 
" eranted by his Majefty to any perſon for valuable and 
« ſufficient conſideration for life, lives, or years, other 


" than ſuch as relate to any office, or to any place of iruft 


" under his Majeſty, and other than perifions of bounty or 


" voluntary penfions. * 


t The words ** and his ſucceſſors” being hers mined 
ine have underſtood this expreflion to relate to the 
luſhold and ſervants of Charles the Second only, and of 
wrſe to have expired with him. It muſt be admitted, 
wt the ſtatute of the 16 Geo. II. c. 31, ſect. 3, autho- 
'zes this idea; for in enumerating the offices and perſons 
dentioned in the Teſt AR, it omits thoſe of the houſhold, 
7 in the ſervice of the King, But this laſt- mentioned 
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Two reaſons have induced me to conſider this 


8 


<« Supper according to the uſage of dh church of 
t England, within three months aſtet his ox their 
« admittance in, or receiving their ſaid authority, 
« or employment, in ſome public church, upon 
« ſome Lord's day, commonly called Sunday 
<« immediately after divine ſervice and ferman.” 


Offices of inheritance created by lis bisl 
or his predeceſſors are excepted out of this ad 


Act is moſt ignorantly penned, as will be ſeen preſently 
and therefore cannot be relied upon as an authority 
| part of u 
Teſt Act as ſtill in force; 1ſt, becauſe throughout tl 
whole of the Act againſt Popery, made in the 4 Jet. (e. 3; 
the words and his ſucceſſors“ are omitted, and yet 
was ſolemnly determined in a ſubſequent reign, that tl 
Act remained in force, and did not expire with the dest 
of the King; 2dly, by the go Car. II, Rat. 2, (et. g 
the ſworn ſervants of the King and Queen, and their ſu 
ceſſors, were required to make and repeat the declaratic 


againfi Popery, which was by the ſame AR impoſed a (i * 
Teſt upon the Members of both Houſes of Parli ud 
This latter Act was repealed by the 2 Geo. II. c. 31. ſe vid 
9, by which, from the enacting part, but more partic ine 
larly from the preamble, it appears that the legillatunn = 
thought the Teſt Act was till in force, and that the ſwo a 
ſervants of the then King, and his ſucceſſors, would du 
fill obliged to qualify as required by the Teſt At ing 
thoſe of Charles the Second. It is a matter of little couſi for 
quence either way, for moſt of the perſons in the A. of 
houſpold, and in bis ſervice, are included within the ot 3 

e 


| words of the AR. 
" SeR. 11. 


0 ** Þ 
be perſons intitled to them appointing depnties, 
cho are to qualify, and to be approved by the 
lug. Non-commiſſioned officers are required 
ly to ſubſcribe the declaration appointed by 
he act. And it is expreſly declared not to 
atend to“ high conſtables, petty conſtables, 
« txthingmen, headboroughs, overſeers of the 


« poor, churchwardens, ſurveyors of the high - 


* ways, or any like inferior civil officer, or to 
y office of foreſter, or keeper of any park, 
u chace, or warren, or game, or of bailiff of 
" any manor or lands, or to any like private 


i offices, or to any perſons having only the be- 


i fore-mentioned or any the like offices,” 


Every perſon not having taken the oaths and 
be Sacrament as preſcribed by this Act“, is in- 
apacitated from holding the office or employ- 
nent, © or any matter or thing aforeſaid, or 
"any profit or advantage appertaining to them,” 
ud ſuch office and employment is rendered 
md, Beſides, if any perſon ſhall, after the 
ines limited by the Act + are expired, © execute 
"any of the ſaid offices or employments, with- 
out having qualified as required by it, and be- 
"mg thereupon lawfully convicted upon any in- 
* formation, preſentment or indictment, in any 
af the King's Courts at Weſtminſter, or at 

ect. 15. 2 Set. 17. 3 Set.q4. + Seft.g. 
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the aſſizes, he ſhall be difabled from ſuig or 


* of any child, or executor or adminiſtrator of 


of gift, or to bear any office” within England, 


f 


& proſecuting any action or ſuit in courſe of law, 
© or in any Court of Equity, or to be guardian 


« any perſon, or capable of any legacy or deed 


Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, and ſhall for- 
feit gool. to be recovered by him or them that 
ſhall ſue for the ſame, ' | 


The preamble ſtates the deſign of the AR to 
be © for preventing of dangers which may hap- 
« pen from Popiſh Recuſants, and quieting th 
c minds of his Majeſty's good ſubjects, and 
the moſt virulent enemies of the Nonconformiſts 
have not dared to affirm, that thoſe who pro 


poſed it, had their excluſion from offices for 
their object. In truth, the circumſtances before 


related do not admit of ſuch a ſuppoſition * 
They were at that moment in the highelt fayout : 
with the Houſe of Commons, from their having; 
declined to accept of an unconſtitutional tolera il ; 
tion offered by the King's Proclamation, in dite 
oppoſition to ſeveral Acts of Parliament. Whilgl " 
the Teſt Act was in agitation, their conduct at 
tached the Houſe ſtill more ſtrongly to theilf 5 
cauſe, for they refuſed to liſten to the artful in * 
ſinuations of the Court party, who endeavoureq (: 
by promiles of favour, to allure them to oppoſe i T 

Fl 


In anſwer to theſe inſiduous attempts, Aldermay 
Low . 


{ * ] 


Love 5 who was avowedly a Diſſenter and one 


of the Members for the City of London, declar- 


Of Mr. Love, we have no account but what may be 
collected from the Debates and Journals; from them he 
ems to have been a perſon of conſiderable conſequence 
among the Diſſenters, and a zealous partizan, In the Debate 


on the ſecond reading of the Bill for exempting his Ma- 


jety's Proteſtant ſubjects, diſſenting from the Church of 


Kngland, from the penalties of certain laws, Mr, Love 


fd, © I had the honpur to fit here in the Long Parlia- 
« ment, and it was then the wiſdom of the Houſe to /ee 
whether ave were all Proteſtants, by ordering all to re- 
« ceive the Sacrament. I could not, and diſobeyed the 
« order, and they named me for one that did not ; but 
there were many pieces of bread thrown under the 
table not received. Said a Gentleman, I am afraid he 
has ſome Popiſh principles; he has been long beyond 
* fa, Sir Thomas Clifford fell upon me then.” In 
1661, the Houſe of Commons“ ordered that every Mem- 
ter ſhould receive the Sacrament at St. Margaret's 
Church, and appointed Commiſſioners to certify for each 
that attended, Mr. William Love was reported to the 


Houſe, with other defaulters. The others had further 


ine given, „but as to Mr. Love, the Houſe being much 
„ unſatisfied with the matter and manner of his excuſe, 
" reſolved upon the queſtion, that the ſaid Mr. Love be 
" ſuſpended from fitting in this Houſe until he ſhall 
communicate, and bring certificate thereof, from the 
" ſaid Commiſſioners, according to their former order.” 
in 1669, Mr. Love took an active part in oppoſition to the 


Lonventicle Bille, and tendered a proviſo, in ſubſtance, 


i Grey's Deb. Vol. VIII. p. 217. b Journ, Vol. 


Jill. p. 247, 289, c Grey's Deb. Vol. I. p. 228. 
C 3 that 


1 ** 
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ed in the debate, that i it was his wiſh that *a 
« effectual 1 ſecurity might be found april 
55 Popery, and that nothing might interpoſe til 

& that was done: when that was over, the 
c Difſenters would try to deſerve ſome favour, 
« but at preſent they were willing to lie under 
C the ſeverity of the laws, rather than clog a 

* more neceſſary work with their concerns,” 
In this declaration Mr. Love ſpoke not only his 
own ſentiments, but thoſe of the Diſſenters in 
. general; and without their aſſiſtance it is highly 
improbable that the Teſt Act could have * 


paſſed, 


Whether the Diſſenters upon this occaſion acted 
wiſely may be diſputed; that they acted generouſy 
in thus diſdaining the offers of the Court, and pre: 
ferring a continuation of their ſufferings under 
the penal laws, to an illegal exemption from them, 
no one can deny. They cordially united eyen with 
thoſe, who had perſecuted them without mercy, 


that the Teachers of the Nonconformiſts, taking the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, and ſubſcribing the XXXIX 
Articles, might, by the allowance of a Juſtice of the Peace, 
teach, the doors being open, and at the time of divine 
ſervice. This clauſe probably gave the hint for ſome of 
the proviſions in the declaration of indulgence, and it ſeems 
| jo h have been cloſely followed in the Toleration Ad. 


Erb 
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roy the civil and religious liberties of their 
country. In ſuch a cauſe they counted for 
nothing the temporary deprivation of their 
rights as Citizens, nor eſteemed any riſk too 
great, although by preſerving a bare neutrality, 


they might have inſured to themſelves the 
peaceable exerciſe of their religion. 


The effect produced by the Teſt Act was as 
great and as immediate as its moſt ſanguine 
friends could have expected. The Duke of 
York reſigned his office of Lord High Admiral, 
aud Lord Clifford, with other Roman Catholics 
high in office, followed his example; but fo 
nuch care had been taken that the Diſſenters 


niſtration of Government, that there is not the 
ſmalleſt trace preſerved in hiſtory of even one of 
their number being turned out of office in con- 
ſequence of it. 


It is well worthy of our notice, that all the 
exceptions contained in the Teſt AQ /, and all 
the alleviations of its general effects, were inſert- 
ed by the Houſe of Lords. To them it was 
owing, that Conſtables and other inferior offi- 
cers, not qualifying, were exempted from the 


Lords Journ. Vol. XII. p. 567. 
= TY enormous 


in repelling the attempts of the Crown to de- 


ſhould be excluded from all ſhare in the Admi- 
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FF] 
enormous penalty of 500]. and the eon 
diſabilities. The Act ſays, every ſuch office, 
6 &e, ſhall be void.“ The Lords Propoſed to 
make the grant of every office void ; but it was 


oppoſed by the Commons, who obſerved, that 
*© ſome offices paſs by admiffon, and they would 
not have Papiſts admitted to any.” In this 
obſervation, that © ſome offices paſs by admiſ: 
te fjon,” the Commons were perfectly right, for 
the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain i 
inveſted with' his office by the bare delivery of 
the Seals, and ſome other great officers of State 
arc admitted in the ſame manner. The Lords 
attempted to throw an obſtacle in the way of 
proſecutions by giving one moiety only of the 
penalty to the informer, and the other moiety 
to the King, but the Commons would not.con- 
ſent e becauſe of the trouble and charges of the 

« profecution.” The Lords alſo endeavoured 
to limit the Act, by propoſing that it ſhould ex- 
tend only to public offices; but the Commons, 
determined to make it as comprehenſive a 
poſiible, would not admit of the altcration, 


CHAPY 


| ' p 2 6 pe 
H1sTORY OF ATTEMPTS TO REPEAL, ALTER, 


EXPLAIN, OR ENFORCE THE CORPORATION 
Act anD TEST ACT, | 


SECT. I. 
In the Reign of Charles II. 


* E Houſe of Commons met, after their long 
adjournment, on the 20th of Oct. 167 3, 


nion was under to the Diſſenters for the ſecurity 
hrined both for the Church and State, by their 
conduct reſpeQing the Teſt AQ, A Bill ' wag 
ndered in tc for a General Teſt, to diſtinguiſh 
between Proteſtants and Papiſts, and thoſe 
" who ſhall refuſe to take it be uncapable to enjoy 


* Houſe of Parliament, or to come within five 
* miles of the Court, and a Committee ap- 
* pointed to prepare it.” I cannot find any 
further account of this Bill in any of the Hiſtories 
of the Time; but from the above title, or rather 


o have been, to fix upon ſome general Teſt for 
Com. Jour, Vol. IX. p. 284. 
= | admiſ 


nd felt a grateful ſenſe of the obli gations the 


" any office, military or civil, or to fit in either 


aſtruQtion to the Committee, its object appears 


- 
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admiſſion to 1 which ſhould exclude the 
Roman Catholics, but ſhould not affect Protet.. 
ant Diflenters, The, Teſt then in agitation 
was probably the ſame as was propoſed in the 
next Seſſion, and as was afterwards made the 
qualification for ſitting in either Houſe of Par- 
liament, If this Bill had been carried through 
the Houſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed that it would 
have left the Teſt AQ unrepealed ; for why 
add another qualification to that, which was uni. 
verſally acknowledged to be ſufficient for its 
purpoſe, and ſtronger than any other that could 
be deviſed? There were ſufficient reaſons to ex- 
change it for one leſs odious and leſs unjuſt, 
This Bill was firſt mentioned on the 3oth of 
October, but the King found the temper of the 
Houſe ſo exceedingly hoſtile to the Duke o 


Vork and the Roman Catholics, and ſo ſtrongly 


diſpoſed to favour the Diſſenters, that he deemed 
a prorogation neceſſary, and put an end to the 
Seſſion on the 4th of November, the Houſe hay: 
ing fat only fifteen days. By this ſtep, the Bil 
for caſe of the Diſſenters, which was under con- 
ſideration when the King adjourned them, was 
loft ; for during the ſhort ſpace of time juſt men- 
tioned, the intended marriage of the Dukeof York 
to the Princeſs of Modena, and the Bill for a Tell 


to diſtinguiſh between the Diſſenters and Py ; 
which Þ 


4 9 1 
ghich might be conſidered as a debt of honour, 
crupied the whole attention of the Houſe, 


The Parliament aſſembled in January, 16733 
on the 21ſt of * that month, the friends of the 


Conſtitution introduced again the Bill for a Teſt 


v diſtinguiſh between Proteſtants and Papiſts, 


ſts title was now fo altered, as to ſhew that the 


Bill was meant to encourage the proſecution of 
the latter, as well as to protect the former®. 
The Teſt propoſed by this Act was a de- 
caration againſt Popery, ſimilar to that which 
was afterwards required as the qualification for 


a Seat in Parliament. It was read twice and 


committed” ', but was loſt by a prorogation 
notified. only the day before that appointed 
for receiving the report of the Committee, 
Inthis manner the King fruſtrated, for the ſecond 
time, the good intentions of the Houſe of Com- 


mons towards the Difſenters, and at the diſtance 


Journ. Vol. IX. p. 296. 7 Chand. Vol. I. 197. 
7 24 Feb. 1673. 


* Ordered, That a Committee be appointed for the 
preparing one or more Bill or Bills for a general Teſt, to 
diſtinguiſh between Proteſtants and Papiſts, and to prevent 


the danger and further growth of Popery, and for a 


more eaſy and ſpeedy conviction of Popiſh recuſants, and 
thoſe who ſhall refuſe to take it be incapable to enjoy any 
ofice military or civil, or to fit in either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, or to come within five miles of the Court.—321 Jan. 
1673, Journ, Val, IX, 296, 

of 
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of one hundred years their deſcendants have w 
complain that, to the diſgrace of their country 
they are ſtill involved with the Papiſts in C 
common incapacity. Hard has been the lot of 
the Diſſenters! They were perſecuted by a King 
who had ſolemnly pledged himſelf to give them 
| Indulgence ; and were deprived of the rights of 
Citizens, in a criſis of public danger, by a Houſe 
of Commons who had every favourable diſpofi. 
tion towards them. When the fame Houſe of 
Commons attempted to remove that temporary 
mark of reproach, the ſame King prevented it; 
and they have been ever ſince unjuſtly excluded 
from all offices, except on terms which moſt of 
them cannot conſcientiouſly comply with, through 
the oppoſition of a Church which owes its pre. 
ſent exiſtence to them, e 


After the Houſe of Commons had been thus 
prevented from extending the benefits of a legal 
and compleat toleration to them, the Diſſenters 
were reduced to a miſerable condition. The 
King had cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence, 
and they were left, as before it was publiſhed, 
expoſed to all the ſeverities of the penal laws, 
accompanied with the excluſion contained in the 
Teſt Act; but there was this further alteration 
in their ſituation, that their conduct had firmly 
rivetted in the mind of the King, that enmity to 


their principles, which he had inherited from 
= E his 


l 49 1 

his father, and had broke out againſt them be- 
fore upon various occaſions, He took care for 
the remainder of his reign that they ſhould feel 
the rod of perſecution, and when the Com- 
mons preſſed to have the laws againſt Papiſts 
enforced, they were always executed at - leaſt 
vith an equal degree of ſeverity againſt the 
Diſſenters. Their conduct throughout their 
ſulferings would have done honour to the pri- 
mitive martyrs, neither menaces nor ſtripes 
could compel them, nor promiſes nor as of 
favour allure them to deſert the cauſe of a 
country which had caſt them off as citizens; 


they were foremoſt to reſiſt the uſurpations of 
the Crown, even when they had found by ex- 
perience that no other power could protect — 
from perſecution, | 


It is not my intention to enter further into 
the hiſtory of the Diſſenters, than is immediate- 


therefore only obſerve in general, that the diſ- 
poſition of the Houſe of Commons which paſſed 
the Teſt Act, and was diflolved in 1678, con- 
tinued to the laſt favourable in the higheſt de- 


concluding ads of their political life was to pro- 


elther 


but regardleſs of their own eaſe and intereſt, 


ly connected with the Sacramental Teſt. ' I ſhall 


gree to the Nonconformiſts, and that one of the 


ride a Teſt, which ſhould allow Difſenters to fit in 
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to] 
either Houſe of Fan * dec, 


the Papiſts. 

The heats occaſioned by the oy of Lek, 
continued to the end of this reigh, and three 
ſucceſſive Parliaments were diſſolved to prevent 
its taking place. In the year 1680, a feeble 
effort was made to comprehend part at leaſt of 
the Diſſenters within the national church, but 
the Bill for that purpoſe was afterwards dropped 
for one to relieve them from all the penal Adds, 
which, by an extraordinary piece of political 
legerdemain, was-not to be found, when it was 
to have been preſented for the royal aſſent. 
At this period the reſentment of the clergy of 
the church of England againſt the Diffenters 
broke out afreſh, and the King uſed every 
means in his power to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord 
between them. The friends of the Diſſenters 
being ſtill the majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, brought in a Bill to repeal the Corporation 

Act“, which was read a ſecond time and refer- 
red to a committee. While this Bill was de- 
pending, another came down from the Lords“, 
entitled, © An Act for diſtinguiſhing Proteſtant 
« Difſenters from Popiſh Recuſants. This 


Com. Journ. Vol. VI. 692, 696, 697, 700. 
Lords Journ. Vol. XIII. 709. 


probably ; 


. 

obably might be Gmilar to what had been 
agitated in 1673, and for” reaſons. given at 
large by Dr. Furneaux *, may be reaſonably 
preſumed to have had for its objet the repeal 
of the Teſt Act. It does not appeat that there 
yas any oppoſition to either of theſe Bills, but 
il proceedings upon them were put an end 
to by the ſudden prorogation of Patliament. 
The Houſe of Commons, gaining a few minutes 
previous notice of the King's intention to pro- 
rogue them, contrived in a hafty manner to 
pas ſome reſolutions on the ſtate of the nation, 
and in favour of the Diſſenters v. Theſe reſolu- 
tions, made by the ſecond Houſe of Commons, 
after that which paſſed the Teſt AR, are an ho- 
nourable teſtimony of the merits of the Dif- 
enters, and ſhew that the ſervices they had 
bone their country were not forgotten. The 
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3 Furneaux's Letters, p. 182, note. 


* 6 Nov. 1680, Reſolved nem. con. That it is the 
opinion of this Houſe that the Acts of Parliament made in 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James againſt 
?opiſh Recuſants, ought not to be extended againſt Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters. Com. Journ. Vol. IX. 647. 


10 Jan. 1680, Reſolved, That it is the opinion of 
ttis Houſe that the proſecution of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
upon the penal laws, is at this time grievous to the ſub- 
je, a weakening of the Proteſtant intereſt, an encou- 
gement to Popery, and dangerous to the peace of the 
kingdom. Ibid, 704+ 
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Parliament was ſoon after diſſolved by groci: 
mation, and the Diſſenters left for the remain- 
der of this reign to the merey of the King and 
the Church. Under their affliions, they had 
this conſolation, that they were ſupported by 
the beſt friends of the conſtitution, and were 
perſecuted by the men, who brought Ruſſel 
and Sydney to the ſcaffold, *3 


Before I cloſe the hiſtory of this reign it 
may be neceſſary to obſerve, that certain Com- 
miſſioners named in a ſtatute * for railing a ſup- 
ply in the giſt year of the reign of Charles the 


a oa = a» as a= on ann <a . ĩ˙ a am. ES. 


[ - Second, are expreſsly declared not to be under WM « 
|: any neceſſity to qualify themſelyes for the ex- 
; ecution of their office according to the provi- l 
ſions of the Teſt AR. 5 5 

a 
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+ In the Reign of James II. : 


_ - T HE perſecution of the Diſſenters under 
5 | the penal laws, continued for about 2 
year after the death of Charles the Second, 
but during the reſidue of the ſhort reign of 


* 31 Car, II. c. t. Gib. Cod. Vol. I. 658. 
James 


* 1 

ſanes II. they enjoyed the peaceable exerciſe 
of their religion. The King's power to diſpenſe 
zb the laws was;declareft legal by ten out of 
the twelve Judges, and the Diſſenters found an 
aum from thein;perſeguiorsfin+ the-hoſom of 
the prerogative, The church. of England, 
which had baſely deſerted them / in their ad wx d 
fty, was now-ſhaken to its foundation;>an 
conſtitution was totally ſubveited. In- this e 
remity they did not forget the/precarious te- 
nure by which they: held an indulgence, but 
preferred the chance of obtaining a legal tole - 
nation for their religion, to ſervile depen- 
dence on the will of a prince. They therefore 
entered cordially into the plan for thei Revolu- 
ton, which without their aſſiſtance chuld never 
have been effected. Their meritotiqus gonudutt: 
ad ſufferings, through the reigns of thoſe : miſ . 
gd Monarchs, Charles II. and James II. 
ave them a right, at that auſpicious æra, to ex- 
pet every mark of favour ſrom their country. 
The church in particular had owed its preſerva- 
ion to them, at a time When; could they have 
been either ſeduced or intimidated by che Court 


der WW only to relax ſomewhat in their principles, they: 
nad no reaſon to doubt that they might have en- 
ad, jojed the full exerciſe of their religion, 
of "= 1 TY 1X. of ob 8 | 
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les 


. Lith of March“ a bill was read the hitſt ne 


council, a Bill · vas preſented to ihe ſame Houle, 
and reada firſt time, for the abrogating 1 


LES! 
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2 1 I the Reign William Me vrmplyls 
5 , 
HEN William III. 0 ho 
crown of. England | by che / beſt of all 
titles, the voice of the people, /he-exentetbevery 
nerve to deſtroy: the religious diſtinQtions among 
them, and to obtain a repeal of: thoſe afts which 
unjuſtly excluded the 1 friends of the ob. 
en 1 . n ORF 308 e, 
a ic di delt road 
On Feb. 28 1688-9; ; the: nibh Notting. 
ham moved in the Houſe of Lords, fordeave 
to bring in the Toleration AG: This ubtion 
was received with great applauſe, and on the 


for uniting their Majeſties Proteſtant ſubj eis 
the object of which was a: comprehenſion uf the, 
Preſbyterians. On the 14th of March , in 
conſequence of the King's pleaſure ſignißed in 


old oaths eas CI OR en 


811 1 f 11949 Hf 
3 Leto, Vol. XIV. 134+ + Ib. US 
Ib. 148. 
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on the 16h of March * and while all cheſe 
afts were depetiding; the King came tothe 
Houſe of Lords to give the royal affent to the 
il for annulling Lord Rufſell's attainder, and 
in a ſpeech addreffed to both Houſes of Par- 
lament, he faid, Now I have the occaſion 
« of coming hither to paſs this Bill, which I 


* hope will be for all our fafetics, 1 ſhall put 
jou in mind of one thing, which will con- 


„ce much to our ſettlement, as à ſeitle- 
« thent will to the difappointment of our etic- 
mies. I am with all: the expedition F can, 
« fling up the vacancies that are in offices of 
« truſt by this revolution. I hope you are 
« ſenſible there is a neceſſity of ſome law to 
« ſettle the oaths to be taken by all perſons 


"mend it to your care to make a ſpeedy pro- 
ion for it; and as I doubt not hut you 
vill ſufficiently provide againſt Papiſts, fo I 
" hope you will leave room for the atmiffion 
' of all Proteſtants that are able and willing 
"to ſerve. This conjunction in- my ſervice 
« vill tend io the better uniting you among 
* yourſelves, and the ning you againſſ 


* your common adverſaries.” 


5 Lords Journ, Vol. XIV. 150. 
D 2 1 
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The Bill for abrogating, the old oaths, was 
afterwards read a ſecond time, J and referred 
to a ſeleft committee. This committee pro- 
poſed a clauſe to take: away the neceſſity of re. 
ceiving the ſacrament to make perſons capable 0 
holding offices, which was referred to the al. 
fiſtants of the Houſe to draw up 7. When this 
clauſe, was, on the 21ſt of March, reported tc 
the Houſe, it was diſagreed to . On the 230 
of March + the friends of the Diſſemen moy 
ed, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted as a ric 
to the Bill, to make perſons capable to, be ad 
mitted to N office or employment, who vithic 


' + Lords Journal, Vol. XIV 153. 3 
3 Ibid. 156. * Ibid. 158. 1 e 


£208 The following proteſt was 1 70 . bean 
hearty union amongſt Proteſtants is a greater ſecurity t 
the church and ſtate, than any Teſt that can be invented 
2. Becauſe this obligation to receive the ſacrament is 
Teſt on Proteſtants, rather than on Papiſts. 3. Becau 
ſo long as it is continued, there cannot be that hearty ar 
thorough union among Proteſtants, as has always | be 
wiſhed, and is at this time indiſpen ſably neceſlaty. 4 Be 
cauſe a greater caution ought not to be required from uc 
as are admitted into offices, than from the members 0 
the two Houſes of Parliament, who are not obliged to 
ceive the ſacrament to enable them to fit in either He 
It was figned by the Lords North and Grey, Cheſterfield 
J. Lovelace, Delamer, Grey, Vaughan, Stamford. A 
F. Wharton. 
+ Lords Debue, Vol. U. 385. 


1 * 1 

one year next before, or within one year next 
iter their admiſſion, ſhould receive the ſucra- 
nent according the uſage of the church of 
England, or not according to the uſage of the 
durch of England in any Proteſtant congrega- 
tion, provided a certificate was delivered of 
their having received the ſacrament under the 
hands of a miniſter, and two other credible 
jerſons of ſuch Proteſtant congregation, and 
zroved by two credible witneſſes on oath. But 
this clauſe met the ſame fate with the former. 
The proteſt made upon this occaſion, is well 


place. 


2} 
ity u ted only to the Teſt Act; the reaſon of which 
A ems to have been, that it was the intention of 


the court to get the Corporation AQ repealed 
jatirely, and a bill for that purpoſe was then 


read twice and committed; but the ſucceſs of 
the party in oppoſition to the court in the 
Houle of Lords, gave ſpirits to their friends in 
the other Houſe, and on April 1, 16895, about 
a ſortnight after the above attempt, a motion 
y2s made, „That it be an inſtruttion to the 


5 Com. Journals, Vol. X. 74. 
D 3 6 Com- 


vorhy of peruſal, but is too long ſor this 


The proceedings in the Houſe of Lords re- 


before the Houſe of Commons. It had been 
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** Committee, that none ſhall he admitted to 
« any place of magiſtracy, unleſs he have-with. 
in a twelvemonth , before received-the ſacra, 
«. nient-according to the church of ;Ehgland, 
Upon. this it was moved by the court pany. 10 
adjourn the further conſideration of this mo- 
tion; which being carried by a majority of tuo 
only (116 40 414, ) it was judged: impoſſible 10 
carry the Bill through "the | Houle, and it 
dropped. Thus defeated in one great 50 
William did not relax in his endeavours tc 
unite his. Proteſtant ſubjeAts, but labourgd anxi 
ouſly to accompliſh a comprehenſion! of; ſom 
and a toleration for the reſt. But ſuch was the 
temper of the times, that he could not effeft 
his deſign of a comprehenſion, and with great 
difficulty obtained an imperfeR toleration & 
thoſe, who could not conſcientiouſly conkc 
to the rites and ceremonies of the eſtabliſh 
church. g 17 n DAG Ou 


| After the Revolution, the friends of the ne 
government naturally turned their thoughts ic 
the ſecuring of it in future againſt the attemp 
of the Papiſts, who had had the management 0 
public affairs in the laſt reign, and for this pur 
poſe a bill was brought into the Houfe of Com 
ons *, for veſting the pecuniary penalties | in 


6 Chand, Debates, Vol. II. 379. | dige 
ä 370 ice 
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figed by tho Teſt 48 (upon perſaus, vb had 
exerciſed. offigey, without taking the oaths and 
the ſacrament, as required by: ig), in the. crowns; 
and in the ſuhſequent proceedings on the bil, 
a clauſe was, received for payment of the we- 
ney into the Exchequer, and for à diſtinQ 30 
count to be kept thereof. This Bil wag gg- 
poſed ſtep by ſtep in the Houſe of Commons.; 


but being conſiggrsd as part of the-ſupply vfl 
for the war, it was ſucceſsfully ſupported. 


When it was ordered ie be read, g Shird 

ime “, a rider was offered and rejeſted,.that 

« the Bill ſhould not charge any perſon, who 
4 accepted any office or commiſſion, and ex- 
ecuted the ſame without gualify ing himſelf, 
if the ſaid perſon did qualify himſelf as res 

* quired before the 1ſt day of Auguſt then 
„next.“ Another clauſe by way of rider was 
dſo offered, that the Act ſhould not extend ip 
charge any perſon, who after ORober 8, and 
before February 13, 1688, accepted any office 
ꝙ commiſſion, and esecuted the ſame without 
qualifying. himſelf, if ſuch perſon did qualify 
himſelf before Auguſt 1, then next; and this 
vas made part of the bill which was read a third 
ime and paſſed; but was not further proceed» 
ed in. 


N Com. Journx Vol. x. 43. 
1 In 
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In this Year? 1890, ſuch was akin pr 
the Houle of Commons againlt*Plgine® Ihr 
Bill was ordered in to explain che Ten Ad b 
Providing that a conviction in ahh at fön fol the 
5001. ſhould be'a ſufficient” convittion'within 
"that law; in other words, that A revoVety in 

Sivil aQion ſhould: operate alſo as a” convie- 
tion in à criminal proſecution; | and At a after 1 it 
the horrid diſabilities before-menitioned! 1 


Weleda v 3t AW. een e D 

by In the firſt Lind Tix AK paſſed in the fir a 
year of William and Mary ?, „ ht kenns F 
for raiſing and managing tha tak; "are exempt- 4 
ed from the Teſt Akt, and every lubleqbent 0 
Land Tax AR has had a cluitls to exempt the f 
commilſioners i in mY manner. | bel l g 
a: nad, i R pl 
th 


In the General AR for iiafy paſſed in 
the ſecond year of the reign of William and 
'Mary, the periakties of 500]. incurred by any 
offences againſt the Teſt AR are excepted ; but 
in that paſſed in the 6 ͤ ahd 7 of William the 
Third „ all offences in general againſt the Teſt 
Act were excepted; and ſo they were in the 
AR of Pardon of Queen Ann i. Two general 
acts for pardon were made in the -reigh of 


Com. Journ. Vo}. X. 411. ® Gibſ. Cod. Vol. I. 
658. * Ibid, 2 W. & M. c. 10. 6&7Wf 
III. C, 20. 5 7 Ann, c. 22. 
{© . . er ras 


George 
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George the Firft , bat as Þ have hack u = 
ponunity of perünig Mes 1 cannot fate whe- 

* theſe offences are excepted therein or not. 

1 the laſt General Ac for Pardon paſſed in 

the 22d year of George the Second they are 

ot excepted, and of cqurſe were all 3 
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By the oth ſedtion of the Tosgration a5 
Diſſenters choſen or appointed to the office of 
lig or petit conſtable, church · waren or over- 
ſer of the poor, or any other parochial or 
yard office, ſcrupling to take the oaths, or to 
do any other thing required for executing the 
gie, may appoint a deputy who will comply 
vith the laws; provided only that he be ap- 
proved by ſuch, perſons as myſt have approved 
be principal perſon. | 


SEEN 


In the Reign of Queen Ann. | 
Dos! NG the reign of Queen Ann, the 

Diſſenters found no favour: On the 
wntrary, their ſpirited efforts in oppoſition to 


* 3 Ceo. I. c. 19. 7G. 5 29. 2 G. II. c. 52. 
'1W.& M. c. 18. 5 je 
the 
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tze dc ines of gke\court, and v 


been obſerved before, ſome of. their; body had 


Rerament ef the Lord FeSepper occhi 


12 the Commons, that-it is no new practice invented t 


It is known that Baxter and Hates did ſtill maintain it 


* jt a certain inference, that becauſe a man receives .v 
.** ſacrament in the church, he can therefore conform i 
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ber deceale, marked. them out as obgeQs of 
. p<rſeqution,: Phe. Toleration Act .protetted 
them ſrotn the penal ſtatutos, by which they 
[had been; ſo ſeverely, allied ;;, but, as has 


been from the firſt accuſtomed to receive the 


according to the rites of the church df Rig. 
land ®; and of courſe were eligible to offices: 


f 68 171 ity 


wt | 
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As for the oceaſional confprmity, the Lords * dc 
not go; (bout to excuſe; or defend it; but they whe 

„have obſerved the progreſs of theſe: matters, and ha 1 
# borne à large ſhare in theſe controverſies, mult acquiint 


* evade the law; it has been both the principle an- 
«« practice of ſome of the moſt eminent among the Dil. 
« ſenters, ever ſince St. Bartholomew in the year 166 


and that ſeveral books have been writ about it, as the 
«« fierceſt of the Diſſenters who intended to keep up 
* wall of partition between them and the church hav 
«+ oppoſed it much; fo that party of Diſſenters that can 
** neareſt the church, and of whom the greateſt numbe 
% have come over to it, are thoſe that pleaded for it, Nor 


2 Chand. Vol. III. p. 235. See alſo Biſhop Burnet's ſpec 
in 1703. Lords Debates, Vol. II. 36. | 
2 1 ey 
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jo prevent this practice, a bill vas brought inte 
he Houſe of Commons, (in 1702 *) intitled,, an 
act for preventing occaſional Conformity, re- 
quiring all perſons who ſhould accept of offices, 
pot only to take the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, but to conform ſtrictiy to the worthip 
of the church of England, during all the time 
they held them. This act having been propoſed 


« eyery other particular it does not 
« neceſſarily follow, that therefore every man who mn 
« ſatisfied with this, ſhoald be ſatisfied with every other 
« part of conformity. There was a very learned and 
« famous man that lived at Saliſbury, Mr. Tombs, w 
was a very zealous Conformiſt in all points but one, 
„ Infant Baptiſm ; ſo that the receiving the ſacrament 
'« does not neceſſarily import an entire conformity in 
v every other particular,” Reaſons prepared by the 
Lards for the conference on the occaſional Conformity 
Bill, 

King William was at ſome pains to diſcover the pro- 
portion of Conformiſts, Diſſenters, and Papiſts; a curi- 
es report on that ſubject is to be found in the Appen 
Ur to the ſecond part of Dalrymple's Memoirs, page 12. 
And ĩt is ſtated at page 15, in an account of the Province 
of Canterbury, That the Preſbyterians are divided, 
* ſome of them come ſometimes to church, therefore 
* ſuch are not wholly Diſſenters upon the third en- 

* quiry.” And afterwards it i ſaid, Of thoſe that 


come to church, very many do not receive the ſacra- 
ment.“ 


In this memorable year the Teſt AQ was introduced 
ito lreland, 


for 
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for to ſucceſſive ſeſſions, ati dropped Uier 
great debates and conferences between the two 
Wales, bur vas paſſed i in N n BAN 

' 42.278 Dao an 159 l/ 

In the year 1706, when pributah ry 6 the 
union between England and Scotland, an 48 
Vas to be paſſed ſor ſecuring the church of 
England, and which was to be one of the 
fundamental eſſential articles of the treaty, and 
to be unalterable for ever; a motion, was made 
io inſert the Corporation and Teſt Acts and 
thus to render them irrevocable by any ſuture 
paritament ; but it was negatived, and a fimilar 
attewpt in the Houſe of Lords, extending only 
to the Teſt Act, met the like fate. 

For one cans one onlyj! were we 
Diſſenters indebted to this princeſs. In this 
reign was paſſed the firſt a#, by which the time 
for taking the ſacrament, as a qualification, for 
an office, was extended beyond the limits men- 
tioned in the Teſt Act. In the year 1709 
(four years after the union) an Act was palled 
in favour of Dr, Henry Newton, Doctor of Laws, 
who is ſtated in the ſtatute to have been her Ma 
jeſty's Envoy Extraordinary to the Great Duk 
of Tuſcany ; who being appointed in his at 
ſence, Maſter of St. Catherine's Hoſpital nea 


the Tower, could not qualify himſelf by re 
ceiving 
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ceiving the ſacrament, &c. within three month 
required by the Teſt AR, and it was enafted, 
that if he ſhould. qualify within three months 
iter his return from beyond ſeas, &c. he ſhould 
te deemed to have qualified as fully and effec- 
wally, as as if he had done ſo within the 8 8 
time required by law. | 


| 7 * 
The ſame exewption from the Teſt AA , 


vhich had been regularly made from the firſt, in 
favour of the commiſſioners of the Land Te X, wan 

by the Land Tax AR paſſed in the firſt year of | 
the reign of Queen Ann, extended to the col- 
lors and aſſeſſors employed in execution of 
t. A fimilar clauſe has been inſerted in each 
of the ſubſequent Ads down to this time. 


In the laſt year of the Queen's reign was = 
paſſed the Ad to prevent the growth of ſchiſm, 
by which certain reſtraints were impoſed on 
he toleration enjoyed by the Nonconformiſts. 
This Act was to have taken place on the very 
Gy on which the Queen died, but oving 10 
lat fortunate event was never put in execu- 
non. 


* Gid. Cod. Vol. 1. 658. 
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In the Reign of George I. 


Ar the death of Queen Ann the FI 
of the Diſſenters brightened, and their 


oppoſition to the Pretender's claim, which had 
been a ſource of misfortune to them in the las 
reign, gave them a ſtrong claim to favour and 
indulgence with her fucceſſor. They were no 
longer under apprehenfions of perſecution, and 
indulged themſelves in the pleaſing hope of at- 
taining a more enlarged toleration than they 
had hitherto enjoyed. But the temper” of the 
times was not favourable to them, and the cry 
of, © the church is in danger,” raĩſed in the du 
of Sacheverel, till echoed through the na- 
tion. So prevalent was that cry in the be- 
ginning of the reign of George the Firſt, that it 
required conſiderable exertions on' the part of 
the Crown, even to fecure the Diſſenters from 
perſonal violence; and it was not till 1719, 
five years after his acceſſion, that the occaſional 
Conformity and Schiſm Acts were repealed. 
In the Bill for the repeal, a clauſe was inſerted 
in the Houſe of Commons, where the Bill ori- 


ginated, for taking away thoſe ſeRions in the 
Cote 


SY 
(operation and Teſt KQs; by which Protelant 
dilenters are obliged to take the lacrament ac 
ending to the uſage of the church 6f- Ehgland 
oqualify them ſelves for öffices:? büt the ſrengtk 
of the coůùrt was overbbrne by ebe high church 
arty in the Houſe of Lords, anÞtheelatife was 
here rejected. The repeal of the Occaſional 
Conformity and Schiftir AB, vas' carried wa 
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The favour dn by Parlimbetic: to Dr. 
Nevton, may have given the hint on which 
ws framed the firſt general Act of Indemnity, 
br thoſe who had omitted to qualify them- 
thes for offices within the times limited by the 
Tt Laws. At that period fuch ah AQ, operat- 
ig like a general pardon, might be neceſſary 
byive popularity to the King, who found all 
mies in a ferment; of late, it has been deemed 
Keeſary to paſs ſuch Acts annually for other 
ions. By 1 Geo. ftat. 2, c. 13, ſeQ: 23, all 
boſe who ought to have qualified themſelves by 
reiring the ſacrament on or before the iſt of 
ember then next, according to the uſage of 
church of England, were indemnified againſt 
| penalties, &c. incurred by any former 
Won, and were recapacitated and reſtored; 
o were all who had received it ſince the 
on, This was followed by 13 Geo. c. 29, 
7 whereby 


FEES FTEZ T8 TE 


FF 8 ] 
whereby fe vas provided, that, the. Tell, 48 
ſhould not extend to, perſons ; who, were, of a 


ſhould be on board the fleet 2 | 
heirs or:ſueceflors,, or in bis or their ſervice he 
yond the ſeas, at fuch time as any office va 
granted, &c. to them, ſo as they, ſhauld within 
three months after their return to Great Brita 
receive the ſacrament, &c. as required by thailf 
AQ, &c, All perſons theretofore on board th 
fleet, and beyond ſea, were alſo indemnifedf 
on receiving the ſacrament, on N laſt day q 
eee 727. ett ,norer! 
n 

By the Thy of. E gland ry W : 
time is by lunar months ; and the fourth ſeQioffi 
of this AQ made the firſt alteration of the word 
of the Teſt AQ, for the three months withi 


which the ſacrament. is there, required to 


received, having no words of deſcription ali: 
nexed, muſt be taken to mean lunar montt 15 
but by this ſeQion they ate declared 0 to be I 
« been meant, and ſhall be conſtrued in ſutuſ un. 
* to mean, three calendar months. lo 
| ES „ g 

In this reign too a material alteration Fs 
made in the Corporation Act; for, as we haf v; 
obſerved before, by that Act the election of a do 
perſon to a corporate office, who has not be 


ceived the ſacrament according to the rites 


[ 49 ] &:- 

he church of England within twelve months 
dent preceding ſuch election, was void; in con- 
kquence of which, many inconveniencies had 
riſen, For example; it had actually been reſolv- 
4 in more than one caſe (though the contrary 
brine had been laid down in others) that 
Ia man had obtained judgment in a ſuit in an 
ſerior court, it might be reverſed, if it ſhould 
e afterwards diſcovered that the court had 
ken held beforè an officer not qualified accord- 
wg to this Act: for the office being void by 
tis default, the judgment was had before a 
xron whe had no juriſdiGion, and ſo was no 
wgment at all, It is needleſs to ſay, that this 
reated great confuſion both in corporations, and 
mate property. To prevent this in future, it 
m enatted in 1718 7, that all members of cor- 
ations, and all perſons then in adtual poſ- 
ton of any office within the Corporation AQ, 
bold be confirmed in their reſpective offices, 
wwithſtanding their omiſſion to take the ſacra- 
aint according to the rites of the church of 
and as required by that AA, &c. and the 
it goes on, * nor ſhall any perſon or perſons 
ho ſhall be hereafter placed, elected, or 
doſen, in or to any of the offices aforeſaid, 
© © removed by the corporation or otherwiſe 


7 5 Geo. I. c. 6. ſect. 3. 
E L pro- 
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1 
« proſecuted for or by reaſon of ſuch omiſſion; 
« nor ſhall any incapacity, diſability, forfeiture 
« or penalty be incurred by reaſon of the ſame, 
« unleſs ſuch perſon be ſo removed, or ſuch 
ce proſecution be commenced within fix months 
tc after ſuch perſon's being placed or eleQtec 
« into his reſpective office as aforeſaid ; and 
ce that in caſe. of a proſecution, the ſame be 
« carried on without wilful delay. — By thi 
AR, which is ſtill in force, a corporate office hel 


4 


by a perſon who has not received the ſacramenſ 


within twelve months next preceding his elec{f 
tion, is not altogether void as the Corporatioff 
AR provided, but voidable only for fix mont : 
after his election, in caſe of a removal or of 
proſecution commenced within that time ; bu 6 
if an unqualified carporator is allowed to remaif L 
unmoleſted in office for ſix months, he has the ; 
: | = (|: 
as compleat a right, as if he had been proper 5 
qualified at firſt. * 
to 
cel; 
Po 
tourt 
1 N 
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SECT. VL 
In the Reign of George II. 


UR late excellent Monarch George the 
Second, poſſeſſed the true ſpirit of charity 
fr thoſe who differed from him in opinion in 
religious matters “; yet from a variety of con- 
current circumſtances, which need not be enu- 
merated here, no material alteration in favour 
of the Diſſenters, except as to the limitation 
of time, was made in the teſt laws during 
is reign. In 1731, the Diſſenters of Liver- 
pool determined to apply for the repeal of 
them, Their reſolution was well conceived, 
for they intended that the application ſhould be 
made when the Parliament was drawing to 4 
cole; and they hoped that the influence of the 
Diſſenters throughout England at the approach- 
ng general election, might induce the Miniſter 
tocourt them, and ſo give them a chance of ſue- 
els,” They correſponded with the city of Briſtol 
yon the ſubject, and with the aſſiſtance of that 


' He put a ſtop to a proſecution in the eccleſiaſtical 
tourt againſt Dr. Doddridge, for ſetting up an academy 
* Northampton, «© warmly declaring on the occafion 
ll © that, during his reign, there ſhould be no perſecution for 

|" ©nſcience ſake,” - Orton's Life of Doddridge, p. 251, 
37. 


E 2 city, 
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city, rouſed their brethren in London, and in 
other parts of the kingdom, into activity. A 
committee was appointed in London to conduct ; 
the application, and at the end of 1792 *, every ; 
thing was concerted and arranged ; but the = 
committee deeming it an unfit time to proceed = 
the deſign was then laid aſide. The Miniſtedf 
found means to prevail upon the committee t 
delay the application to Parliament from tin 
to time, till having ſecured the intereſt of th 
Diſſenters at the general election, he no longefi 
thought it neceſſary to amuſe them. 


The new Parliament met in June, 1734, an 
on the 12th of March, 1735-6, Mr. Plummer 


| 
| 
f 
| 


moved in the Houſe of Commons for leave . 
Not 

* The righteouſneſs of Teſt Laws was now diſcuſſed ter 
form by the accurate Biſhop Hoadly, and the principle * 
on which they were defended in a religious light fo effet i 
[SIC 


tually expoſed and diſgraced, that even the abilities 
the inimitable Sherlock were found unequal to the t: | lo be 
of ſupporting them.-Preface to the firſt edition of 
Confeſſional, p. 51. 

Upon this occaſion, among the writers in favour of ti 
Teſt were Biſhop Sherlock, Biſhop Gibſon, Biſhop Waiif 
burton, (as he was afterwards made) Sir Archer Croft 
&c. Againſt the Teſt Biſhop Hoadly and Dr. Sykes 
the church of England, and Dr. Chandler and Dr. Hari 


- from among the Diſſenters. 


» Chand, Vol. IX. p. 161. . 


brit | 


181 


bring in a Bill to repeal that clauſe in the Teſt 


= act, which requires thoſe who are admitted into 
+l cfices to take the ſacrament according to the 
% SE of the church of England; but it paſſed 
ena the negative, 23 1 to 123. This motion was 


teat add. A a 4 SSIS 782" | y 


kconded by Sir Wilfrid Lawſon, and ſupport- 
d by Lord Polworth, Mr. Heathcote, and Mr. 


— 


lei 


et, Mr. Danvers, Mr. Shippen, and Sir Ro- 
ben Walpole, the then Miniſter, whoſe ſpeech 
spreſerved in Chandler's Debates. The Dil- 
enters in the country, ſeeing themſelves deſert- 
« by the Miniſter, from whom they expected, 
ad by whom they had been promiſed ſupport, 
ud diſpleaſed with the delays of the committee, 
ich had allowed four years to elapſe before the 
notion was made, and had unviſely let flip the 
xrhaps only favourable moment at the conclu- 
lon of the former Parliament, were much diſſa- 
ed with their friends in London. This ſeems 
obe perſectly clear, that the committee, if they 
neznt well, were fairly outwitted; but the Diſſen- 
kat a diſtance not being within the influence of 
be court, and not feeling ſo ſtrong an attach- 
nem to the Adminiſtration, as to make them 
Meſer 105 eaſe * to their own rights and intereſt, 
did 

u Letter publiſhed by the Chairman of the Com- 
9 nee in Nis o- name, in 1732, p. 17, he ſays, The 
K 3 cauſe 


Holden ; and was oppoſed by Lord Noel Somer- 
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did not ſcruple to Macs that they were he. 
trayed. | 


A ſimilar motion appears to have been made, 
with like ſucceſs, on the Zoth of March, 1739, 
when it was negatived 188 to 89. This was the 
laſt effort made to reſtore the Proteſtant Dif. 
ſenters of England to their rights as citizens, 


On the 18th of April, 1740 *, leave was 
given to bring in a Bill *“ to obviate doubts 


te how far perſons acting under certain charters | 
* from the Crown or-other powers, were obliged t 
te to qualify themſelves, by taking and ſubſerib- i 
« ing the ſeveral oaths and teſts eſtabliſhed by hi 
« the ſeveral ſtatutes now in force for thoſe n 
© purpoſes.” What the object of this intended i ** 
Bill was I know not, but it was never pre- lx 
ſented. | | 
cauſe needs no lie to ſupport it, nor can be advantaged et 
by it ; if it did, I abhor the maxim of doing evil tha non 
good may come of it, and would be far from pradtifing ua] 
it; but will ever ſtrive to keep in view the honour 0 qual 
religion, the public peace, the welfare of the nation Lem. 
the caſe of his Majeſty's adminiſtration, and, in Jubords | m 
ration io theſe, the intereſt and rights of Proteſtant Dil ou 


ſenters. 


Com. Journ. Vol. XXIII. p. 523. 


1 

In the year 1747 *, an Act paſſed repealing 
the old rates upon houſes, windows and lights, 
and impoſing new ones; and the commiſſioners 
for carrying that At into execution are exempt- 
ed from the Teſt Att; but the collectors and 
eſeſors, not being mentioned therein, muſt re- 
teive the ſacrament according to the rites 
of the church of England, as required by that 
Act. | 


The greateſt acquiſitions of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters during the reign of George II. were 


the different Indemnity Acts. By the firſt of 


them 5 perſons beyond the ſeas, admitted to of- 
fces, were allowed four months after their ar- 
rival in England to qualify themſelves, and af- 
erwards, in 1736 *, that time was extended to 
ix months, 


The Indemnity AR of 17 36 mitigates the 
fett of the Teſt AR, but not of the Corpora- 
lon Act, and gives further time to perſons to 
qualify till the aſt of Auguſt in that year; and 
qualifying on or before that day, they are in- 
demniſied from all offences againſt the Teſt AR 
up to that day. The Indemnity AQ paſſed in 
743 7 is more comprehenſive, and includes the 


* 20 Geo, II. c. 3. ſect. 27. 5 2 Geo. II. c. 31. 
el, 5, 6 g Geo. II. c. 26, 7 16 Geo. II. 
t 20. 


E 4 Corpo- 


„ 
Corporation Act as well as the Teſt Aft. From 


that period down to the preſent time, they have th 
both been conſtantly mentioned in the Indem- « 
nity Acts, which have paſſed almoſt annually =_ : 
ever ſince, as matters of courſe,” At the paſſing f 
of the Indemnity AQ in 1736, the Legiſlature in 
ſeem to have felt anxiety leſt the liberty they bb 
had taken with the Teſt AQ ſhould occaſion any al 
alarm ; for it is expreſsly provided, that all the 4 
powers, &c. given by the Teſt AQ ſhould be By 
in full force as if it had been re-enated, except in 
as to the alteration of time made by that AQ. en 
arc 
By the 16 Geo. II. c. gr. it is provided, Te 
that all perſons who ſhall have omitted to 
qualify for offices, ſhall by qualifying on or be- 
fore the 31ſt of December then next, be re- 17 
capacitated and indemnified. By the 3d ſec- tak 
tion all the perſons included in the Teſt Act, pre 
except © perſons in the houſhold, or in the log 
* ſervice or employment of his Majeſty,” who pol 
are not mentioned, “ ſhall receive the Sacra- Pa 
* ment of the Lord's Supper, according to the Ph 
« uſage of the church of England, within fix no 
| © months after his or their admittance in or ren 
receiving their authority and employment, in Ne 
« ſome public church, upon ſome Lord's day, 2 
* commonly called Sunday, immediately after - 
e 


* divine ſervice and Sermon.“ And by ſee 
tion 
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fon 4. all and every perſon or perſons afore id 


that hall neglect or refuſe © to receive the Sa- 


« crament of the Lord's Supper, within the time, 


« and at the places aforeſaid, according to = 


direction of this AR,” ſhall be liable to and 
incur the penalties and diſabilities provided in 
the Teſt Act. The alteration made by theſe 
clauſes is called in the preamble, © An Amend, 
« ment” of the Teſt AF © by enlarging the time.” 
But it is ſo inaccurately penned, that the enact- 
ing part is more adapted to create a new Teſt, 
enforced by the ſame penalties and diſabilities as 
are found in the Teſt Act, than to amend the 
Teſt Act by merely enlarging the time. 


The hiſtory of public affairs from the year 
1740, to the death of George II. is, without 
aking into conſideration the diviſions which 
prevailed among the Diſſenters, a ſufficient apo- 
logy for their ſilence upon a ſubje& ſo im- 
portant to them. Until the diſſolution of the 
Parliament, in which the majority againſt their 
application had been ſo great, they could have 
no reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs. And for the 
remainder of this reign, affairs of infinitely 
greater conſequence than their grievances oc- 
cupied the time of his Majeſty and his Mi- 
niſters. They had to reſiſt the open attacks of 


| the Pretender from abroad, and the ſecret ma- 


chinations 
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chinations of his adherents at home; they had 
to cruſh a rebellion, and to carry on two wars 
againſt the moſt potent nations in Europe. Pub. W 
lic affairs thus circumſtanced, the Diffenters 
adopted a generous line of conduR, Their 
zealous adherence to the Houſe of Hanover, 
and their ſteady attachment to the conſtitution 
of their country, forbad them to think of their 
own intereſt, while the exiſtence of the one and f 
the rights of the other were equally in danger. 


SECT. VII. 
In the Reign of George III. 


UR preſent gracious Monarch George III. 

aſcended the throne in the year 1760, 
and from that time an unaccountable torpor has 
ſeized the Diſſenters. I will neither vindicate M 
their filence upon the ſubjeR of the ſacramental 
teſt for ſo long a period, nor attempt to aflign 
the motives of it. The ſtate of public affairs at Wi 6 
his Majeſty's acceſſion ſeemed to point out the N 
moment for ſucceſs. A King, who “ born 
« and educated in this country gloried in the 
« name of Briton,” beginning his reign with t 
the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes in war, and giving WM ;) 
ta 


I 

o bis fubjefts ſhortly afterwards the bleſſings of 

ce, could not fail to attain popularity ; he' 
vod deſervedly high in the opinion of the pub- 
ic, and the government in his hands acquired 
i {ability and ſtrength, the want of which had 
puch obſtructed the ſucceſs of the Diſſenters 
ander his illuſtrious predeceſſors. His preſent 
Majeſty is known to poſſeſs favourable diſpoſi- 
ions towards thoſe who difſent from the eſta- 
liſhment ; for in this reign, Nonconformiſts of 
{veral denominations, have receiyed by turns 
enanations of royal favour. Thus Popery has 
teen eſtabliſhed in Quebec; and the Roman 
Catholics of England, as well as thoſe of Ire- 
and, have been relieved from ſome incapacities 
and ſome penalties, which were ſo ſevere, that 
very benevolent heart muſt rejoice in their re- 
moyal. In this reign too, the Miniſters of the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters in England, have been al- 
lowed the enjoyment of their toleration upon 
terms much more enlarged and liberal, than 
thoſe granted at the revolution; and the repeal —— 
of the Teſt Act in Ireland has ſhewn, that the 
Sacramental Teſt is not a neceſ/ary bulwark for 
the protection of an Epiſcopal church. 


The only alteration which has been made in 
lie Teſt Laws ſince his Majeſty came to the 
larone, has been not in favour of, but againſt 
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12 
the Diſſenters. For through the inattention of 
their friends in the Houſe of Commom, thi 
modern Indemnity Acts differ materially fror 
thoſe paſſed in former reigns. In thoſe forme 
At it has been obſerved, that by taking the 
ſacrament at ſome future day, all omiſſions up 
to that day were reftified ; but the later Ad 
of Indemnity ſpecify a future day, and anyiſ 
perſon qualifying on or before that day, is ex 
onerated from all penalties and incapacities in- 
curred, not prior to that day (as it was in the 
laſt reign) but before the paſſing of that Ad off 
Parliament. Nor let this be eſteemed a trivial 
diſtinction, for in laſt Eaſter Term, a corpora- 
tor of the borough of Bridgnorth, was in con- 
ſequence of it, removed from his office, * al 
Judicial proceeding. 


CHAP. 


[ 6 ] 


CHA p. IV. 


Pars ENT STATE OF THE LAWS RESPECTING 
tus SACRAMENTAL TEST, AS APPLIED TO 
OFFICES. | 


U AVING brought down to the preſem 
time the hiſtory of the Sacramental Teſt, 
conſidered as a qualification for admittance to 
offices, I ſhall in a few words ſtate the law as it 
wu ands upon that ſubje&.—The Corporation 


by the 5 Geo. I. c. 6. F. g. the election of a 
perſon to a corporate office who has not receiv- 
ed the ſacrament according to the uſage of the 
church of England, within twelve months pre- 
ceding ſuch election, does not make the office 
abſolutely void, but voidable only, in caſe he is 
proſecuted within ſix months afterwards ; but 
if he is allowed to continue in office peace- 
ably during that time, his election is valid, ex- 
iftly as if he had complied with the requiſiti- 
ons of the Corporation AQ at firſt, 


'The 


Ad has been wholly repealed or altered; and 
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The Teſt Act alſo has undergone various a] 
terations; but taking the 16 Geo. II. e. 30 
according to the intent of the legiſlature; as a 
enlargement only of the timè mentioned in the 
Teſt Act, it is required, that perſons reſident ii 
Great Britain, ſhould within fix months aftedif 
their admittance to any office, or their receiy 
ing any authority or employment, take the fa 
crament according to the uſage of the church 
of England, in ſome public church, on ſome 
Lord's day, immediately fter divine ſervice 
and ſermon ; and that perſons beyond ſea at the 
time of their admittance to any office, or Genf | 
receiving any authority or employment, ſhould 
qualify in like manner within ſix months after 
their return to England, by the eo II. c. 265. 
Perſons being in the houſhold, or in the ſeri 
vice 


In order to make theſe two ſtatutes conſiſtent with Mi 
each other, I have been forced to ſuppoſe the 16 Geo. II. 
to be confined to perſons reſident in Great Britain; but 
the words of it are general, and require all perſons ac- ; 
cepting of any office to take the ſacrament within fr 
months after admiſſion, in ſome pablic church; this mult 
often be impoſiible as to perſons beyond the ſeas, and is 
inconfiſtent with the 9 Geo. II. which gives liberty to 
perſons beyond the ſeas to qualify avithin fix months after 
their return to England, unleſs the former Act is conſtrued, 
as in the text above, to extend only to perſons reſident in 


Great Britain: If it ſhould be thought, that my con- 
ſtruction 


1 4 1 

vice or employment of his Majeſty, who do not 
happen to fall within the other words of the 
Teſt Act, muſt qualify - as originally, within 
three months after they are admitted, 


With reſpe& to the proſecution of offences 
zzainſt the Teſt Act, there is no limitation of 
time, 


fruftion is not well founded, and that theſe Acts are in- 
confitent with each other, the conſequence is, that the 
former is repealed, and the beſt ſervants of the ſtate, 
fehting its battles and riſquing their lives for its benefit, 
ze left expoſed to the peril of incurring the dreadful pe- 
nalties inflited by the Teſt Act. 


CHAP, 


2 . 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE OFFicys 
AND PENALTIES MENTIONED IN THE Cox. 
PORATION AcT, AND THE TEST Aer. 


SHALL no proceed to make ſome com- 

L ments upon the offices included within the 

Teſt Acts, and the penalties and diſabilities in- 
curred by offenders againſt them. 


That the Sacramental Teſt is required as a 
qualification for admiſſion. to ſuch offices only, 
as cannot enable their. poſſeſſors to injure the 
government either in church or ſtate, and ſo 
can be no ſecurity to either, will be ſhewa here- 
after. At preſent, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to abſurdities of another nature. 


In the Corporation AQ, all mayors, alder- 
men, recorders, bailiffs, town-clerks, and com- 
mon councilmen, are included by name ; and 
then come words as general as can be de- 
viſed, taking in all perſons having any office of 
magiſtracy, or place, or truſt, or other employ- 
ment, relating to or concerning the government 
of any city, corporation, borough, cinque port, 

3 and 
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and their members, or other port towns in 
England, Wales, or Berwick-upon Tweed. 
Theſe words heretofore have been conſtued (by 
ſereral determinations of the Houſe of Com- 
nons on controverted elections) to comprehend 
the free or common burgeſſes of corporations, 
vho had no immediate concern with any place, 
or truſt, or employment, relating to or con- 


Et 


m- c:ming the government of the place in which 
we bey were entitled to that privilege, but 
in- bo claimed a right to vote in the elections 


ak magiſtrates, and of the repreſentatives in 
xrliament. But a more liberal conſtruction 
ka taken place in later times, and it is now ſet- 
led by a ſeries of determinations, that a free 
hurgeſs or common freeman, need not receive 
he ſacrament as a qualification to enjoy the 


re- Wl ivileges annexed to that fituation.—So that 
ves Hh ts abſurdity now takes place in corporations, 
kt a Proteſtant Diſſenter, who ſcruples to re- 
tive the ſacrament according to the uſage of 
ler- te church of England, is only partially inca- 
m- icitated ; he is a good citizen, as to ſome 
and ind, but not as to all; he may ele a mayor, 
de- WW" cannot be one; and he may not only vote 
: of Wir a Member of Parliament, but may be choſen 
o/ WW repreſent a borough in which he could not 
ent N ecute the meaneſt corporate office. 
ort, 
nd | F By 
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Buy the law of England, if the member of 
a corporation refuſes to take upon himſelf 
any office to which he is duly elected, he 
is puniſhable by information or indictment; 
nor could he before the Toleration Act have 
excuſed himſelf by ſaying that he was not 
qualified to execute it, from not having re- 
ceived the ſacrament within a year preced- 
ing his election. That would have been to ſet 
up his own crime as a defence; for the canon 
law (confirmed by ſtatute) requires every man 
to receive the ſacrament, in a church, at leaſt 
once in every year.—This was productive off 
great hardſhips to the conſcientious Diſſenter 
in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in 
corporate towns, where the inhabitants were in 
corporated, and eligible to the different offices 
as is the caſe at Leeds and Newark. If a Dif 
ſenter rendered himſelf obnoxious to his pow 
erful neighbours, it was an eaſy matter to pu 
niſh him beyond all the common penalties fo 
nonconformity, by electing him into the office 
of mayor or alderman, and if he refuſed te 
ſerve, puniſhing him for the refuſal ; and if h 
ſerved without taking the ſacrament, puniſhin 
him by virtue of the Corporation Act vi 
loſs of his office, and by virtue of the Tei 


Act (which extends to corporation offices) vit 
tl 


r 

de diſabilities and penalties there mentioned“. 
This was the lot of ſeverity and injuſtice dealt 
| | | out 


* Lord Mansfield, ſpeaking of theſe hardſhips when 
de caſe of Mr. Evans was before the Houſe of Lords, ex- 
himſelf in the following happy ſtrain of eloquence : 
hat bloodſhed and confuſion have been occaſioned: 
ton the reign of Henry IV. when the firſt penal ſtatutes 
tere enacted down to the Revolution in this kingdom, by 
ws made to force conſcience. There is nothing certain- 
note unreaſonable, more inconſiſtent with the rights of 
unan nature, more contrary to the (| pirit and precepts of 
te chriſtian religion, more iniquitous and unjuſt, more 
politic, than perſecution. It is againſt natural religion, 
xealed religion, and ſound policy. x 
dd experience, and a large mind, taught that great 
m, the Preſident de Thou, this doctrine; let any man 
u the many admirable things, which, though a papiſt, 
thath dared to advance upon the ſubject, in the dedica- 
mof his hiſtory to Henry IV. of France, (which I never 
xl vithout rapture) and he will be fully convinced, not 
al how cruel, but how impolitic it is to perſecute for 
zigous opinions. I am ſorry that of late his countrymen 
ne begun to open their eyes, ſee their error, and adopt 
kentiments:; I ſhould not have broke my heart, (L hope 
ty ſay ſo without breach of chriſtian charity) if France 
(continued to cheriſh the Jeſuits, and to perſecute the 
Wienots, There was no occaſion to revoke the edit of 
6; the Jeſuits needed only to have adviſed a plan 
s what is contended for in the preſent caſe ; make 
so render them incapable of offices; make another 
uin them (for it is admitted on all hands, that the 
kdant in the cauſe before your Lordſhips is proſe- 
ale for taking the office upon him: ) if they accept, 
v them ; if they refuſe, puniſh them: if they ſay 
F 3 | yes, 
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Nonconformity was treated as a crime. The 


to Furneaux's Letters to Judge Blackſtone, 


L 68 J 
out to the Nonconformiſts; for at that time 


Toleration Act made a conſiderable alteration 
in favour of the Diſſenters, and not only ex- 
empted them from all penalties, but took away 
every thing criminal in their not conforming to 
the church of England. In conſequence, it gave 
them a right to excuſe themſelves from ſerving 
corporate offices, by pleading that they were Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, and could not conſcientiouſly 
conform. This was not, however, ſo underſtood 
till lately; for even Lord Chief Juſtice Holt; 
and a majority of the Judges of the Court off 
King's Bench, were inclined to hold, that the 
Toleration Act only exempted them from pe 


yes, puniſh them; if they ſay no, puniſh them. M | b 
Lords, this is a moſt exquiſite dilemma, from which ther 
is no eſcaping ; it is a trap a man cannot get out of; it if 
as bad perſecution as that of Procruſtes: if they are tod 
ſhort, ſtretch them; if they are too long, lop them 
Small would have been their conſolation to have beet (| 
gravely told, The edict of Nants is kept inviolable, yo 
have the full benefit of that Act of Toleration ; you mail 
take the ſacrament in your own way with impunity; yo 
are not compelled to go to maſs, Was this caſe but tol 
in the city of London as a proceeding in France, ho 
would they exclaim againſt the jeſuitical diſtinction! Ar 
yet in truth it comes from themſelves; the Jeſuits. neve 
thought of it; when they meant to perſecute, their. at 
toleration, the edit of Nants, was repealed, -Appe 


| naltic 
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nalties, and of courſe, that the crime of being 


Diſlenters, could not juſtify their refuſal of cor- 
porate offices ; and in the late caſe of Mr. Evans, 
one of the Judges declared himfelf to be of th 

opinion. ; , 

In 1702 it was moved in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that the Committee on the Occaſional 
Conformity Bill ſhould have power to receive a 
cauſe for exempting Diſſenters from ſuch offices 
i could not by law be executed without receiv- 
ing the ſacrament, according to the ufage of the 
church of England. - This ſeems to have been juſt 
and equitable, and by the late decifion in the 
Houſe of Peers, we are authorized to ſay, was 
no more than the Corporation Att had done 
vith reſpe& to offices in corporations before; 
but ſuch was the virulence of the High Church 
party, that the clauſe was negatived. In the 
Houſe of Lords this clauſe was added as one of 
the amendments to the Bill, and ſent to the 
Commons; but aſter the Bill had been long the 
lubjeft of diſpute between the two Houſes, it 
nlled without this clauſe. 


The Diſſenters having now the authority of 
n oracle of Engliſh law, and of both Houſes 
Parliament againſt them, quietly ſubmitted 
bra long ſeries of years to the perſecution and 


ie Ppreflion of their enemies. They were nomi- 
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_ nated to offices, becauſe it was known, that they 


- would not qualify to execute them; and bye- 
laws were made in corporations to puniſh them | 


ing to the city of London was chiefly. defrayed; 


reproach and ſhame to the city in which, it is 


ſuch injuſtice to paſs unnoticed. 


Chamberlain of London againſt Allen Evans 


to ſerve the office of Sheriff of the city of Lon 


N 


by penalties, and to enrich the body at large at 
their expence. By ſuch illegal exactions the 
expence of building the Manſion-houſe belong. 


and this ſumptuous palace, raiſed out of a per- 
ſecution unauthorized by law, will for ever be 


erefted, and to the country which could permit 


At length this ſyſtem of oppreſſion was put 
an end to. An aftion was brought by the 


Eſquire, for the penalty of 6201. for refuſing 


don, which he demanded under a bye-law made 
about the time the Manſion-houſe was built; 
but the Houſe of Lords, to which tribunal it was 
carried in the laſt reſort, determined unani 
mouſly in 1762, that the Diſſenters were excuſe 
from ſerving corporate offices, where they coulc 
not conſcientiouſly take the Sacrament, as re 
quired by the Corporation Act and Teſt Adds 
Upon that occaſion Lord Mansfield immortaliz 
ed his name as the friend of religious liberty, anq; 
aſſeried with irreſiſtible eloquence and ſtrengt 
of reaſoning the rights of mankind. Mr 

| Evan 
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Evans ſurvived this decifion but a week, though 
the proceedings had laſted ſome years. 


Were other laws wanting, the Teſt Act (or 
the Acts founded upon it) extends to. offices in 
corporation as well as others, for the expreſſion 
there uſed is © all perſons admitted, &c. into any 
office or offices civil or military,” or © that 
« ſhall have command or place of truſt from 
* or under his Majeſty, or by his authority, or 
« by authority derived from him ;” and it has been 
doubted, whether the Cenſors of the College of 
Phyſicians, choſen by that body, by virtue of a 
charter from the crown, were not obliged to 
take the ſacrament, When that queſtion was 
before the Court of King's Bench, Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt, whoſe name will be mentioned 
rich reverence, as long as the law of England 
ſhall exiſt, was of opinion ans the Teſt AQ 
extended to them. 


The Teſt Act does not include eccleſiaſtical 
ofices, They are protected only by the 1 Geo. 
ſ, 2. c. 13. whereby clergymen are required to 
qualify themſelves in ſuch caſes by taking the 
oaths; but they are not required to receive the 
lacrament, as in the caſe of civil offices. The 
conſequence of this is curious enough, for no 
ecurity is given to the church that the offices 

F 4 belonging 
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belonging to it ſhall not be held by Noncon- 
formiſts, while thoſe with which the church hy 
no concern can be poſſeſſed by thoſe only who 
have received its ſacrament., A clergyman who, 
upon his entering into the church, bas ſigned 
the 39. Articles, may afterwards be a biſhop 
upon eaſier terms than a corporal in the army 
can be made a ſerjeant; to be the regiſter of a 
prelate, a leſs ſtrict teſt is required than to be an 
ordinary exciſeman. | 
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3 Such offices of inheritance as were exiſling 
when the Teſt Att paſſed, are expreſsly except- 
ed out of it; but all created ſubſequent to that 
time, or rather ſublequent to the firſt year of 
4 the reign of George I.“ fall within the general 
proviſions. Theſe offices are tranſmiſſible from 
father to ſon, and are conſidered as a ſpecies of 
private property; yet a Diſſenter who ſucceeds 
to them 1s obliged to receive the ſacrament. 
If he cannot conſcientiouſly do it, either from 
his general diſlike of the rites of the church, 
or becauſe he is not (as he thinks) in a fit ſtate, 
of preparation for it; or if from the whim of 


the clergyman: he is refuſed acceſs to the altar, 
the office is loſt, Here he is in the hands of 


Ov! 


(et 
ae 
to | 
exc 
le 


3 The 1 Geo. I. 2 c. 13. ſ. 18. has incidentally ex- 
tended the indulgence (alluded to here) to all offices of 
inheritance created before that time, 


the ; 


C 78 J ; 
he Eccleſiaſtical Courts; for if he happens to 
e excommunicated by them during the time 
imited, no clergyman will dare to give him the 
acrament, Moreover, as the office comes to 
tim by inheritance, and no entry or act of his 
: neceſſary to give him poſſeſſion, the penalty 
my be incurred before he even knows that the 


f a ace belongs to him. 
an | 
The words of the ſtatute “ that ſhall have 

command or place of truſt from or under his 
ing WW © Majeſty, or by his authority, or by authority 
pt- « derived from him,” are very comprehenſive. 
hat phat is a place of truſt ? It is not an eaſy mat- 
of ver to give a definition, but the term imports a 
ral place, to the holding of which ſome perſonal truſt 
om and confidence is annexed ; perhaps the term 
sofas uſed here in contradiſtinction to any office 
eds a burden, ſuch as are mercifully excepted out 
nt. ol the ſtatute, viz. thoſe of high conſtables, 
om Wl petty conſtables, tythingmen, headboroughs, 
ch, werſeers of the poor, churchwardens, ſurveyors 
ate ef the highway, or any ike inferior civil office, 
1 of WY that exception offices looked upon as bur. 
tar, denſome, and ſuch as all men would wiſh to 
of void ſerving, Proteſtant Diſſenters are enabled 

to hold, and if put into them may be forced to 

ex- . 

« of gecute. Surely it would have been fair, if 


ey were to be excluded from offices of truſt, 
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that they ſhould have been relieved from thoſs 
of burden alſo. But the members of the thure 
of England ſecure to themſelves a m of 
all thoſe places accompanied with truſt” or pre 
fit; and leave the Diſſenters to take their turn 
in thoſe which all wiſh to be exempted from. 
If they are good citizens to one purpoſe, why 
not to another? if they can make good high 
conſtables or churchwardens, why may they not 
make good, corporals in the army, or tide- 
. waiters? Yet Mr. Neale has juſtly obſerved, 

that a Diſſenter, without qualifying himſelf by 
taking the ſacrament of the church of England, 
cannot be even an exciſeman, a cuſtom-houſe. 
officer, or a tidewaiter ! And the exception of 
noncommiſſion officers in the navy, ſhews that 
thoſe of the army are within the Act ö. 

| A vaſt 


On the 26th of October, 1666*,, a committee ap- 
pointed to receive information of the inſolency of the 
Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits, and of the increaſe of Popery, 
and to conſider how the ſame may be ſuppreſſed, &c. re- 
ported ſeveral reſolutions as the foundation of an addreſl; 
to the King: one of them was this; ** That the com- 
* miſlaries of the muſters be commanded and injoined, 
«© upon penalty of loſing their places, not to permit any 
«© officer or /o/d:er to be muſtered in the ſervice or pay of 
his Majeſty, till he or they ſhall have taken the oaths 
of ſupremacy and allegiance reſpectively, and received 


2 Com. Journ, Vol. VIII. p. 641. 


10 the 


8 
A vaſt variety of occupations and offices fall 
yithin the proviſions of this AR. The grada- 
ions are almoſt infinite between the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and the humble 
hug deſtroyer # to his Majelty's houſhold, 


« the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the laws 
« and uſage of the church of England.” On the 28thof 
February, 1672 b, an addreſs was ordered to be prepared 


o be preſented to his Majeſty, for ſuppreſſing the growth 


of Popery, and to be drawn up on the ſuhject matter 
of the addreſs paſſed at the time the above vote was made; 
and on the ſame day the Teſt Act was ordered to be brought 
in, and was referred to the ſame committee. In the ad- 
dreſs was a clauſe formed upon that juſt cited, exactly the 
ſame with reſpect to officers, and differing only in this, that 
« every ſoldier ſerwing at land, ſhall take the ſaid oaths 
« before his firſt muſter, and receive the ſacrament in ſuch 
manner before his ſecond muſter.” 

If it is recollected that this addreſs was preparing at the 
fame time with the Teſt AR, and by the ſame committee, 
and was in truth the foundation of it, it may perhaps be 
doubted whether this Act was not meant to take in not 
only all the officers of the army, but the common ſoldiers 
allo. That noncommiſſion officers of the army are in- 
cluded, appears from the Legiſlature having found it ne- 


ceſſary to inſert a clauſe to exempt noncommiſſion officers 
in the ſea ſervice, 


+ Upon conſulting the Red Book, I find this officer's 
nzme is now omitted in the lift of the royal houſhold ; but 
there is a mole-taker and a rat-catcher, either of whoſe 
names might have been inſerted in his room. 


d Com. Jaurn. Vol. IX. p. 259, 
The 
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the proprietors of the mail-coaches through. | 
cout the kingdom, having places of truft under 


* 
1 


full execution according to its letter, might 


3 | | [ 5 Fe 1 l by 
The Poſtmaſter General is in a civil office, and 
has authority derived from the King; ſo that 


bim, might, perhaps, if the Alt was put into 
ſtrict execution, be obliged to receive the 
facrament according to the rites of the church 
of England, before they could enter upon their 
reſpective employments. But it might admit 
of doubt, whether the Ad does not go even 
beyond this; for there is no ſaying to what 
extent the expreſſion of places of truſt had by 
authority derived from his Majeſty may be con- 
ſtrued to extend]; for it, is not confined to per- 
ſons holding ſuch place from thoſe having au- 
thority immediately from the King, but might be 
conſtrued by ſome to go to any length, even to 
ſervants and aſſiſtants. However this may be, 
we may venture to congratulate a country on 
the wonderful uniformity which takes place as 
to the employments within this Act, when not 
even a bug can be deſtroyed within the purlieus 
of the royal houſhold but by the hallowed fin- 
gers of a communicant ; nor a poſt letter con- 
veyed to any part of the kingdom by horſes be- 
longing to a Proteſtant Diſſenter. 
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The effect of the Teſt Ad, if carried into 


give 
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give to thoſe who take the facrament accord- 
ing to the uſage of the church of England, a 
monopoly not only of all civil and military 
ofices, but of many trades alſo ; for. by ſeveral 
ate Acts of Parliament, perſons are obliged to 
abe out licences to carry on their uſual occu- 
zations from the commiſhoners of ſtamps or ex- 
ciſe; ſuch for example is the caſe of all re- 
ailers of perfumery, auttioneers, venders of 
quack medicines, and perſons letting out poſt 
horſes ; and theſe licences, it might be argued, 
bring theſe different perſons within the Teſt AQ, 
for they have places of truſt under his Majeſty; 
or from thoſe deriving authority under him. 
This argument might be ſupported by the prac- 
ice of former times, when the taking the ſacra- 


ment according to the uſage of the church of 


England, was aQtually inſiſted upon as a previ- 


ous qualification to obtain licences to ſell ale 8 


But 


% For pray tell me when any Diſſenter conforms and 
. * enters into the church communion, is he ever examined 
„to ſee whether he does it upon reaſon and conviction, 
and ſuch grounds as would become a Chriſtian con- 


* cerned for religion ? If perſecution, as is pretended, 


were for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, this would be 


done, and men not driven to take the ſacrament to 


keep their places, or to obtain licences to ſell ale, (for ſo 
* low have theſe holy things been proſtituted) who per- 


© haps know nothing of its inſtitution, and conſidered 
3 
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But not to rely upon this merely, there is ano. 


ther reaſon for ſupporting the abovementioned 
perſons who are obliged to take out licences, to 


be within the proviſions of the Teſt AR. © For | 
upon the wares ſold by each of them there is 2 WM vr 
duty to be paid, of which they are made collec- Wi is 
tors, and for which they account with the diffe- nk 
rent boards; and there is no doubt that all col. WWW 
lectors of taxes muſt be qualified according to the at 
Teſt Act, unleſs they are ſpecially exempted, le 
as the collectors of the Land Tax always are. Ju 
It will be curious to fee how the advocates of Wa 
the Sacramental Teſt will defend this applica- an 
tion of it; for if they allow that it would be a va 
great hardſhip if all men, who ſeek their liyeli- 00 
hood by trades for which licences are neceſſary, ve 
were compelled to take the ſacrament in the ( 
church of England, they acknowledge that the po 
complaints of the Diſſenters are not totally H 
deſtitute of foundation. If the qualification in ed 
queſtion was rigorouſly exalted, it might be at- n 
tended with the ruin of hundreds of families; L 
and many Proteſtant Diſſenters, reſpettable I 
from their ſituations in life, and carrying on L 
extenſive buſineſs, might be forced to ſhut up 

« no other uſe of it but the ſecuring ſome poor ſecular re 


« advantage, which without taking of it they ſhould have 
« loſt.” Mr. Locke's Second Letter concerning Toleration, 


2d Vol. of Mr. Locke's Works, p, 360. 
their 
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leir ſhops, or make ſhipwreck of their con- 
ciences. 


In the year 1702, when the Occaſional Con- 
brmity Bill was under the conſideration of Par- 
ianent, the Lords among other amendments 
nected a clauſe to exempt from the proviſions * 
A that Act, governors of hoſpitals, and aſſiſt- 
us of corporations, or workhouſes for the re- 
lef and ſetting of the poor on work, and for 
wiſhing of vagrants and beggars. This clauſe 
i meant to relate only to free and voluntary, 
ud not endowed hoſpitals, This amendment 
diſagreed to by the Commons, and at a free 
conference between the two Houſes, reaſons 
vere given by each for not giving up their 
opinions, and theſe reaſons were afterwards re- 
ported by the managers of the Commons to the 
Houſe, They ſeem to have been highly offend- 
cd by the liberal conduct and arguments of the 
nanagers of the Houſe of Lords, who were the 
lord Steward, the Earl of Peterborough, (Bur- 
ret) Biſhop of Sarum, Lord Sommers, and 
lord Halifax; but more particularly with that 


* See Chandler's Debates, Vol. III. p- 211, where the 
t:lons of the two Houſes, and the report of the coafe- 
re are collected. 


* Chand. Vol, III. p. 242. 
of 
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of Biſhop Burnet „ reporting, “ that ſome 
* the Lords arguments had been ſo ſingular, 
ce to defend occaſional Dunn, and the 


they were ſurprized to hear @ Prelate ſpea 
te in defence of ſuch a practice.“ 


It ſeems that the objections to the abort 
amendment had been treated with ridicule 
for the managers in giving the ſubſtance o 
the arguments uſed by the managers of the 
Houſe of Peers, reported that as to this clauſe 
it had been argued, © that the diſagreeing tc 
the clauſe relating to hoſpitals and work 
« houſes ſeems very hard, becauſe it cannot bt 
« imagined theſe men can be hurtful to the 
c government; what hurt can there come from 
« diſſenting bread and cheeſe, or Preſbyterian 
“% water-gruel ?” 


But the abſurdities already mentioned are not 
to be compared to one, which, if it exiſts, affetts 
more particularly the Diſſenters. A certain ſum 
of money is annually given by the King, to a 
number of the moſt ancient and reſpectable mi- 
niſters and laymen of their body, reſident in Lon- W 
don, to be diſtributed by them among the poorer 
miniſters and congregations. This annual gift 


bs Com. Journ. Vol. XIV. p. 183. 


( 8 ] 
i well known by the name of Regium Donum. 
Now it will not be denied that the diſtribution 
of this money 1s a perſonal truſt delegated to 
theſe Gentlemen, either by the King himſelf, 
or by ſome perſon acting in authority under 
him; and if they are in a place of truſt, in ei- 
ther way they fall as fully within the Act of 
Parliament, as any of the great officers of ſtate, 
or any of the little officers juſt mentioned. I 
have never yet heard that any of theſe Gentle- 
men have communicated with the church of 
England within the time limited by law, and 
leave to others to imagine the diſtreſs which 
would be occaſioned by calling upon theſe 
grave and reverend perſonages to go through 
the ceremony which the law requires, or the 
outcry which would be raiſed with ſenſible per- 
ſons through the kingdom, if they ſhould each 
be ſued for the penalty of 5001. or proſecutions 
ſhould be commenced to bring upon them the 
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14 deadful incapacities inflicted by the Act for 
_ their omiſſion, 

o a | 
7 It has been before obſerved, that certain 
3 olices may be held without taking the ſacrament 
* is a previous qualification; but it would puzzle 
gift the wiſeſt head to give any good reaſon why 


they, and they only, ſhould be excepted out of 
the Teſt Act. If a midſhipman in his Majeſty's 


is i G navy 
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t 
navy is not in a ſituation that can be productive 
of danger to the church or ſtate, fo neither is a 


ſerjeant in the army. If a Diſſenter can make 


a good commiſhoner for the land tax, though he 
ſcruples to receive the ſacrament according to 
the rites of the church of England, why ſhould 
he not be qualified to a as a commiſſioner in 
any other department of the revenue? If he 
may be truſted as a collettor or aſſeſſor of the 
land tax, why may he not act in the ſame capa- 


city as to the taxes upon windows? If a high | 


conſtable, who, by virtue of his office, can raiſe 
the poſſe comitatus, may be truſted without taking 
the ſacramental teſt, why ſhould it be required 
from a maid of honour, or a ra-tcatcher?. It 
will not be an eaſy taſk to reconcile to reaſon 
and common ſenſe a ſyſtem of law, whereby 
a greater ſecurity for the civil government 
and eſtabliſhed church is required from the 


ſword-bearer or meaneſt officer of a petty 


corporation, than from a Lord of Parliament. 


But the abſurdities ariſing from the Teſt AR do 


not end here. 


The horror felt by the Houſe of Commons 
at the progreſs of Popery was ſuch, that in the 
framing of the Teſt Act they laid aſide every 
| conſideration, but how they ſhould check it 


molt effectually. Occupied ſolely with that ob- 
| ject, 


—_— -o0 a oo Sy am aa Va oo 


ons 


er 


ject, they laid aſide the politeneſs uſually ſhewn 


o the female ſex, and have inſerted words ſuffi- 
cently large to include even ladies within its 
ſrovilions. With difficulty the Lords prevailed 
pon them to omit the ſervants of the then Queen's 
touſhold, which at firſt were expreſsly mention- 
el; but moſt of the officers of her houſhold, and 
every ſubſequent Queen, are included in the 
eneral words, and are required to give proof 
of the purity of their religious principles by 
receiving the ſacrament of the church of Eng- 
and. From the miſtreſs of the robes down to 
he neceſſary woman no mercy is ſhewn, all 
nuſt conform to this ſolemn ordinance ; nor is 
he royal nurſery exempted. But this is not the 
mly way in which the ladies are affected by the 
Teſt Act; for there are ſeveral who enjoy pen- 
lons from the crown, and to receive the bounty 
their ſovereign, they muſt take the ſacrament 
cording to the church of England, for the 

d extends to“ penſions of bounty, and volun- 

y penſions.“ Now, when the terror of Popery 

spaſſed away, and men's minds conſider the Act, 

trated from thoſe feelings which agitated 

ad alarmed the framers of it, it is not eaſy to 


WT cover how a widow receiving a penſion from 
Wy © crown can thereby become dangerous to 
W ie tate, or how a diſaffected maid of honour, 
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or bedchamber woman, ſhould put the eſtabliſh. 
ed church in jeopardy. 


No perſon, ſays the Act, © ſhall receive any 


« pay, ſalary, fee, or wages by any patent or 
“ grant from the King,” unleſs he ſhall take 


the ſacrament according to the uſage of the 
church of England! Thus the King is deprived 
of the power of rewarding the meritorious ſer- 
vices of a Proteſtant Diſſenter, even when not 


in any public office or place of truſt, unleſs he 


qualifies himſelf to receive the recompence due 
to him! After he has performed what he was 
ſet about, and has executed the commands of 


his Sovereign to the utmoſt of his power, he 


may be told, © it is true you have done well; 
« your country 0 obliged to you; but the 
« King cannot grant you any wages or ſalary, 
« becauſe you have not taken the Teſt within 
« fix months after he had employed you in the 
« buſineſs.” There is an intolerable degree o 
hardſhip in ſuch a law; for the Diſſenter, being 
in no office when he is employed, and taking 
none upon him, naturally concludes, that it | 


- unneceſſary for him to comply with the requi 
fitions of the Teſt Act; and yet his having 

done fo is the condition on which alone he ca 
be entitled to his perhaps hard earned pittancey 


It is worſe than an ex pot facto law, for hal 


quali k 


i 
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qualification may not become neceſſary until it 
is impoſſible for him to comply with it; the fix 


months may be elapſed long before the buſineſs 


isended or the payment made. 


jets of Scotland are omitted here, but will be 
conſidered in their proper place hereafter, 


That the Teſt AQ is not put in execution 
to the utmoſt letter, is owing not only to the 
abſurdities and hardſhips which would enſue, 
but to the liberal ſpirit of the times, and in 
ſome degree to the ſeverity of the penalties, 
which bear no proportion to the offence they 
are meant to puniſh ; and it may be laid down 
as a found maxim in politics, that laws applica- 
ble to ordinary.caſes ought to be repealed when 
they become dormant, when the government 
of a country dare not, or from motives of ex- 
pediency do not chuſe, to put them in execu- 
tion, The Ads of Indemnity, which paſs an- 
nually, are now become abſolutely neceſſary 
for the peace and orderly government of the 
tate, and to ſave almoſt the whole nation from 
penalties and diſabilities. Without this annual 
relaxation of the Teſt Aft, the inconveniencies 
ariſing from it muſt have forced the repeal 
long ago, The penalties and diſabilities that 
G 3 hang 


The ſingular effetts of this AR upon the ſub- 


( 0.3. 
hang over thoſe who neglett to qualify them. 
ſelves, are ſuch as humanity contemplates with 
horror. By the 4th ſeftion of the AR, the of. 
fice is declared void; and by the gth, if any 
perſon neglecting to qualify ſhall afterwards 
continue to exerciſe his office, he is deprived of 
the right to ſue in any court of Jaw or equity; 
he cannot be guardian to any child, or an ad. 
miniſtrator or executor to any perſon ; he can 
neither take a legacy or deed of gift, or bear 
any office in England, Wales, or Berwick upon 


Tweed; and he beſides forſeits zool. to any one 
who ſhall ſue for the ſame! 


Theſe difabilities and this penalty are not ac- 
companied with any limitation in reſpeR of 
time, and if the annual Indemnity As did not 
mercifully interfere, a man who had been in 
office, and neglected to qualify according to law, 
could never afterwards be ſafe; for no laple of 
time could ſave him, and he might be perſecut- 
ed to day for offences committed go years ago. 


The ſum of 5001. as a general penalty for 
this offence, is enormous; for even among 
| thoſe who have a right to expect acceſs to the 
higheſt offices it would be a very ſerious fine; but 
when applied to the vaſt number of petty officers 
who come within this Act, it is cruel beyond al 

bounds. 


I 
bounds, Upon theſe the Legiſlature might as 
well have inflicted impriſonment for life at 
once, for it muſt operate as ſuch, How can a 
poor tide-waiter, be ſuppoſed to raiſe ſuch a 
ſum? and impriſonment to him is ruin, for he 
ſubliſts merely on the wages paid for his per- 
ſonal ſervice. To ninety- nine of the officers 
within this Act out of an hundred, this obſerva- 
tion will apply ; and 1s not perpetual impriſon- 
ment a puniſhment ſomewhat more ſevere than 
ſuch an offence deſerves? The Legiſlature 
have, however, ſhewn a ſtrong affection to this 
Act, and even to this penalty, if we may judge 
from the attempt made in King William's reign 
to have it levied from all offenders, and paid 
into the Exchequer ; and from its having been 
excepted out of every general Act of Pardon 


paſſed prior to the acceſſion of the Houſe, of 


Hanover. 


The immenſe diſparity between the penalty 
incurred by offences againſt the Teſt Act, and 
that incurred by offences againſt the Corpora- 
ton Act, deſerves to be particularly attended 
to. In the latter, it is only an avoidance of 
the office; in the former, it is the deſtruction 
of almoſt every civil right of the offender ;.fo 
that conſidering the Acts as unconnetted, a man 
runs much leſs riſque by uſurping the office of 
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Mayor of a Corporation, than by accepting that 
of a Tide-waiter. If avoiding the office is the 
proper ſtandard of puniſhment, then the dif. 
abilities inflicted by the Teſt AR for this omif. 
fion cannot be juſtified ; and this abſurdity is 
allowed to remain in the laws of England, that 
the penalty for accepting the higheſt offices in 
a corporation without receiving the ſacrament, 
is not ſo ſevere as for the holding the loweſt 
civil office not within one. The hiſtory of 
theſe Acts gives the true ſolution of this in- 
conſiſtency, The Corporation Act was levelled 
at certain opinions in government, which it was 
feared might afflict the country with civil com- 
motions ; the latter was meant as a temporary 
expedient to turn certain Papiſts, who were 
then in power, out of their places. Two rea- 
ſons, therefore, may be ſuggeſted for the diſ- 
parity of puniſhment for the ſame offence in 
theſe two inſtances. The Teſt A& was made 
upon the ſpur of the occaſion ; the danger was 
inſtant, and the remedy muſt be immediate. 
But a ſtronger reaſon was given by the Houſe | 
of Lords in the proceedings on the Occaſional 
Conformity Bill: The Teſt Act,“ ſay they, 
c was made the more ſevere, becauſe the crime 
te there is of a mixt nature; there is an owning 
* an allegiance in another place.” If then this 
1s the ground of the penalty being thus ſevere, + 

8 
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wuſt be made out by ſome new mode of rea- 
ning, that it ought to be inflicted equally on 


hoſe who do not acknowledge an allegiance 


elſewhere. The equality of puniſhment where 
there is a diſparity of offence is palpable injuſ- 
tice; and the Legiſlature having declared by 
the Corporation Act, that mere loſs of office 
i; a ſufficient puniſhment, the Diſſenters may 
complain, that they are not juſtly dealt with 
in being thus involved in one common fate with 
men, whom the Legiſlature, at leaſt, has conſi- 
tered as more dangerous offenders than they 


Another argument againſt the ſeverity of the 
penalty in the Teſt Act, ariſes from the proceed- 
ings of the two Houſes reſpecting the Occa- 
lonal Conformity Bill. Throughout thoſe pro- 
ceedings the crime of a Diſſenter refuſing to 
take the ſacrament, was put upon the ſame foot- 
ing as occaſionally conforming only while he 
was in office; and we ſhall find that the Houſe 
of Commons, notwithſtanding the violence of 
its leaders againſt the Diſſenters, has given a 
meaſure of puniſhment for this offence infinite» 
ly leſs ſevere than the diſabilities and penalty 
nfli&ted by the Teſt Act. The Commons at 


73 Chand, Deb. 218. 
firſt 


is a merciful puniſhment compared to that we are 
loſs of office; and giving as a reaſon, “ Tha 
r he malum in ſe, for that the Diſſenters are 
.« cient puniſhment, without incapacity.” 


time between the two Houſes, the Commons 
had reduced the penalty to 501. with the loſs off 


1711, the penalty was reduced to only 40 L. but 
was accompanied with diſability to hold any 
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frſt propoſed a forfeiture of 1001. and 51. 
day for every day that a perſon in office ſhoulc 
be preſent at any diſſenting meeting ; and be 
fides, on conviction, in any action for theſe pe 
nalties, he was to be diſabled from holding the of 
-fice he had poſſeſſed, or any other in England 
Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed. This, whic 


now conſidering, the Lords thought too ſevere 
reducing the penalty to 201. only, attended wit 


« the Lords do not take going to a meeting tc 


« Proteſtants, and differ from the church 0 
„ England only in ſome little forms; and there- 
cc fore the Lords think loſs of office a ſuf 


When this Bill was agitated for the ſecond 


office only; this was ſtill objefted to by the 
Lords, and when at laſt the Bill was paſſed inf 


office in England, Wales, and Berwick upon | 
Tweed. 


5 Chand. Deb. Vol, III. p. 281. 10 Ann, c. 2. 
Heavy 


. 

Heavy as was this diſability, it was all that 
1s ever aſked for by the enemies of the Diſ- 
enters, who diſplayed through the whole of the. 
groceedings, ſuch a bitterneſs of ſpirit againſt 
hem, as to ſhew that the Toleration Act alone 
as their protection againſt a revival of all the 


zenal laws, But this puniſhment, however ſe- 


jere and grievous, is not to be compared to 
vhat is found in the Teſt Act. For by that AQ, 
he holding a place without having taken the 
acrament, deprives a Diſſenter of the rights 
belonging to him, not only as a citizen, but as 


nan. The rights of ſuing, of being executor 


or adminiſtrator, or of taking a legacy or deed 
of giſt, may be conſidered as of a merely poli- 
tical nature, derived from his relation to the 
late; but the right of a father to the care and 
education of his child, boaſts a higher ſource ; 
ts one of thoſe natural eſſential rights which no 
community can deſtroy or affect; it exiſted long 
before a community was formed, and will con- 
nue to exiſt although none ſuch ſhould ever 
be known again among mankind. If the ſtate 
has authority to deprive a man of one of theſe 
nights for any offence, it may deprive him of 
all; if it is juſtified in forbidding him from be- 
ing the guardian of his child, becauſe he has 
held an office without receiving the ſacrament 
according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 
4 land, 
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land, there is no ſaying where it may ſtop. 
The principle may be extended to all the other 
rights which are natural and unalienable; it 
may deprive him of the means of ſubſiſtence; 
and, like the tyrannical edit to which .Jane 
Shore 1s reported to have fallen a facrifice, for. 
bid any perſon to relieve his wants, and leave 
him a prey to famine and deſpair! 


Before the ſeverity of the penalty infliQed by 
the Teſt Act is diſmiſſed from our attention, it 
ought to be obſerved, that its cruelty is much 
heightened from the rigour with which it was ex- 
acted. Until the 13 Geo. I. no circumſtances of 
alleviation could prevent its being incurredtothe 

"utmoſt extent; neither illneſs nor abſence was 
any excuſe; but the penalty fell with unremitting 
ſeverity on the innocent and the guilty. Nor is an 
omiſſion to receive the ſacrament through mil 
take or inadvertence, treated in a more merci- i 
ful manner ; and the moſt ſteady member of the 
church of England may unwittingly feel the 
weight of penal laws intended to operate againſt W 
Popiſh Recuſants. The Commons in their re- 
ply to the reaſons of the Lords in the debates F 
on the Occaſional Conformity Bill, allude to 
ſuch an inſtance, when they ſay, that © a very 
e violent proſecution had been known on the 


5 Teſt Act within theſe few years, againſt an | 
« Alder- 


S&H 
« Alderman of Worceſter, a conſtant con» 
« formiſt, only upon à nicety, and when there 
« had been no fault in the party.” Is it not 
hocking to reflect, that where there has been 
no fault in the party, but merely through @ 
ucety, a perſon may be deprived of all his 
rights as a citizen, and of thoſe which are ſtill 
more dear to all men, thoſe of a parent alſo! 
But was it not more cruel ſtill, that if a perſon at 
a diſtance from England, in the ſervice of his 
country, ſhould have been honoured with his 
Majeſty's favour, and appointed to an office, he 
might have fallen within the ſame diſabilities ; 
when perhaps it was not poſſible for him to re- 
turn to England within the limited time, without 
diſobedience to the orders of the Crown ? The 
inconveniencies ariſing from this rigour, occaſion- 
ed the Act of Parliament in favour of Dr. New- 


ton, who happened to be appointed to an office 


while abroad in the Queen's ſervice ; and that 
Act being requiſite in his caſe, ſhews ſufficiently 
to what terrible lengths theſe Teſt Laws might 
have been carried, This rigour has been 
abated by ſeveral Acts of Parliament, but all 
the alleviations would prove only an ineffi- 
cacious remedy for theſe evils, if the liberal 
and enlarged ſpirit of the times did not co- 
operate to prevent proſecutions. Wonderful is 
he effect of that ſpirit! It controuls all laws, 

and 


E 
and gives ſecurity and peace where the Leyif. 
lature holds out every temptation to proſecute 
and oppreſs. A. proſecution for the offence of 
not receiving the ſacrament as required by the 
Teſt Laws, is a thing unheard of, although 
offenders may be found in every village, and 
the law gives a penalty of 300 l. to the informer! 
Nay, it holds out even greater advantages to 


the unprincipled and wicked; for the debtor of 


an offender againſt the Teſt Laws may, by pro- 


ſecuting, recover the penalty of 300 l. and ac- | 


quit himſelf of the debt by incapacitating his 
creditor from ſuing ! 
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CHAP. L 


0; TRE INJUSTICE or A RELicious Tesr 
IN GENERAL, AND A QUALIFICATION FOR 
OFFICES. 


HE objects of the Corporation AR were 

the excluſion of evil ſpirits, and the per- 
ſetuating the ſucceſſion in corporations in the 
kands of perſons well affected to his then Ma- 
jelly and the eſtabliſhed government: the ob- 
kt of the Teſt Act was the preventing of dan- 
ers from popiſh recuſants. The mode deviſed 
or theſe purpoſes was the ſame, viz. the exclu- 
fon of all perſons from offices who did not take 


e ſacrament according to the rites of the 


turch of England. The Proteſtant Diſſenters 
W certainly were not the perſons deſcribed by the 
auer Act, nor was it intended that the Preſby- 
trans ſhould be affected by the former. The 
Viſenters therefore in general, and the Preſby- 
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| fort the right of ſelf-defence is an inſtance; it 
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terians in particular, are juſlified in complain 
ing of the hardſhip of theſe Acts being extend 
ed to them, and in requiring that they may no@ 
be left under reſtraints and marks'of reproach 
which were meant for others, 


The advocates for retaining the Teſt Lay 
in their preſent form, muſt contend, that for the 
ſafety of the ſtate, or church, or both, it is ab 
ſolutely neceſſary to exclude Proteſtant Dif. 
ſenters from public employments ; and that the 
facramental teſt is the proper medium to ac 
compliſh this. If they make out theſe point 
to the ſatisfaction of the Legiſlature, the in 
tended application to reſtore them to a capacity 
to be admitted, ought to fail of ſucceſs; if the 
do not, there is no pretence for oppoſing it. 


Man in a ſtate of nature is poſſeſſed of many 
rights, ſome of which he gives up entirely, and 
in others he ſuffers himſelf to be controuled 
when civil communities are formed. Of the latter 


is never wholly loſt, but is ſuſpended only ſo 

long as the good of the public requires, and as} 
the community at large can afford protection to 
the individual. Whenever the danger is lo 
preſſing and immediate that no aſſiſtance can be 


derived from the ſociety, the law of England 
recognizes B 
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recognizes the revival of natural rights, and 
declares that force may be repelled by force, 
and that the death of the aggreſſor ſhall be juſ- 
tified, — But there are other rights which no 


man can reſign, even to a civil ſociety. No 


man can ſubject his opinions in religious mat- 
ters to the magiſtrate, for he is intruſted by the 
great Author of his being with the exerciſe of 
his mental faculties; and his conduct in this 
ruſt, in a ſtate of ſociety as well as of nature, 
is merely a perſonal concern between each in- 
dividual and the God who made him. The right 
of private judgment never could be ſurrender- 
ed to the magiſtrate, becauſe it never could be 
vithin his juriſdiction.—“ Conſcience is not 
* controulable by human laws, nor amenable 
to human tribunals. Perſecution, or at- 
" tempts to force conſcience, will never pro- 
duce conviction, and are only calculated to 
make hypocrites or martyrs *.” Such was 
the animated language of the great advocate for 
the rights of private judgment, who, to the 
honour of this country, has long filled one of 
the higheſt offices of the law, It is the duty of 
every man to make choice of thoſe religious 
opinions, which, after a full and free inveſtiga- 
won, his conſcience declares are right, without 


" See Furneaux's Letters, 277. 
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not, the rights of the ſubje&s and the duties of 


1 


regard to the ſyſtems and opinions of others, 
whether mere individuals or perſons intruſted 
with the power of the ſtate. The interference 
of the civil magiſtrate in matters thus excepted 
out of his juriſdiction, would be a breach off 
the truſt which alone he lays claim to, and an 
unjuſt perverſion of the power virtually dele- 
gated for other purpoſes, 


Toleration then 1s not a matter of fayour, 
which government may withhold or grant al 
pleaſure ; for if liberty of conſcience be a right | 
eſſential to human nature, it follows of courſe 
that the magiſtrate ought to leave the members 
of the community in this reſpe& free and un- 
controuled ; and that his only duty on this ſub-if 
ject is to protect each individual in this right 
againſt the uſurpations of others.—To obtain : 
competent idea of the rights of mankind in : 
ſtate of ſociety, let us conceive a number of 
perſons, each thinking for himſelf in matters ol 1 
religion, united into a political community, to 
protect themſelves againſt injury. This is tbg 
object of all political ſocieties, and whetheif 


there ever was in fact an original compatt o 


the magiſtrates are exactly the ſame, as if they 
had been founded upon one. The right of prof 


tecting their perſons and property from the. atq; 
2 | tacks 
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acks of others they give up, but the right of 


ent is formed. A queſtion may ariſe as to the 
tem of religion which ought to be preferred; 


uſted Wi rate judgment never was nor ever could be 
rence WW (irrendered to the controul of the magiſtrate. 
epted WW This is the true idea of civil government, and 
ch of WW «f its powers. For directing the affairs of the 
id an hciety, proper offices muſt be inſtituted and 
dele · ¶ ¶ onpetent ſalaries annexed. To theſe, as en- 
ved out of the public ſtock, and as affecting 
ke happineſs of all, all ſubjetts have an equal 
vour, it to be admitted, notwithſtanding differ- 
nt at :nces of opinion in religious matters, which 
rigbe e neither their attachment to the ſociety at 
urſe, ge, nor the objects for which it was inſti- 
nber cd, 
un-. 
ö ſub· i in proceſs of time it is found, that puniſh-- 
righ nents are inſufficient to reſtrain individuals 
ain a fon injuring one another, the impreſſing upon 
in ade minds of the ſubjects of the ſtate leflons of 
er og gon and virtue, naturally offers itſelf as the 
rr 0Y not ealy and efficacious mode of compaſſing 
y, ( | is important object, and a religious eſtabliſh- 
1s the; 


ut the neceſſity of having but one religion 
ies o dabliſned being ſuppoſed to be admitted, it is 


be duty of the magiſtrate to fix upon that which 
de majority profeſs. This is the idea of an 
abliſhment, as given by a dignitary of the 
H 2 church 
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church of England, the liberal and enlightenes 
Paley !—. A religious eſtabliſhment,” ſays he 
« js no part of Chriſtianity, it is only the mean 
« of inculcating it. It cannot be proved that 
« any form of church government was lai 
« down in the Chriſtian, as had been in the 
« Jewiſh ſcriptures, with a viewoſ fixing a con 
« ſtitution for ſuccceding ages; and which con 
« ſtitution conſequently the diſciples of Chriſtia 
« nity would every where, and at all times, þ 
« the very law of their religion, be obliged td 
« adopt.” « The authority therefore of 
« church eftabliſpment is founded on its utility 
« and whenever upon this principle we delibef 
« rate concerning the form, propriety, or com 
« parative excellency of different eſtabliſh 
ments, the ſingle view under which we oughl 
* to conſider any one of them is, that“ of 
« ſcheme of inſtruttion ;” the fingle end v f 
« ought to propoſe by them is © the preſerv: 4 
« tion and communication of religious know 
« ledge.” Every other idea and every othef 
« end that have been mixed with this (as th(l_ 
« making of the church an engine or even « 
« ally of the ſtate ; converting it into the mea 
« of ſtrengthening or of diffuſing influence 
« or regarding it as a ſyſtem of regal in oppc | 
« ſition to popular forms of government) have 
« ſerved only to debaſe the inſtitution, andt 
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[ 16 J 
introduce into it numerous corruptions and 
« abuſes.” 

In this view of an eſtabliſhment there is no- 
thing to authorize the infliction of penalties on 
thoſe who do not believe its doctrines or con- 
form to its diſcipline. After the magiſtrate has 
etabliſhed that ſett of religion, of which the 
 najority of the ſubjetts approve, and has pro- 
nided for its maintenance, he has done his duty. 
He ought not to ſhew a partiality to any one 
ect above another, but ought to take all equal- 
ly under his protettion ; he ought to make it a 
principal part of his care to guard the inherent 
nght of private judgment from violation; and 


s he ought not to perſecute any ſet of men for 


heir opinions; ſo neither ought he to allow 
any others to do ſo, 


Inſtead of being treated as delinquent out- 
alts, the Diſfenters, from an eſtabliſhment thus 
formed, have in one view an increaſed preten- 
lon to indulgence. Being forced to contribute 
money towards the ſupport of the religious opi- 
nions of others, they are intitled, if not to com- 
penſation, at leaſt to forbearance in return.— 
tmay happen alſo, that their brethren of the 
labliſhment may be deſirous to avail them- 


klves of their ſervices in offices to which they 
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have: the means of elefting them; and why 
ſhould theſe electors be deprived of this liberty 
of choice, or the ſociety at large of the advan. 


tages that might follow from it? 


If this reaſoning be juſt, the whole code of 
penal laws againſt Nonconformiſts was made uy 
of violations of the moſt ſacred rights, and of 
unjuſt exertions of the ſtate to uſurp the cog- 
nizance of matters, over which it could have 
no juriſdiction, 


Civil incapacities, therefore, are in the na- 
ture of penalties; and to inflict them without 
eauſe is manifeſt injuſtice, If I am a good 
member of the civil ſociety, I ſtand upon an 
equal footing with every other member conſi- 
dered as ſuch; and it is no offence to govern- 
ment, if I behaye with duty and reſpect to it, 
that I worſhip God in a manner ſomewhat dil. 
ferent from my neighbour ; nor is it any reaſon 
to exclude or diſable me for the ſervice or truſt 
for which I am capable.—Incapacities are al- 
ways inflicted by the laws of England as a pu- 
niſhment for crimes; and the Proteſtant Dil- 
ſenters by thoſe laws ought to be no longer liable 
to any puni/hment, ſince Nonconformity has | 
ceaſed to be a crime. This doctrine was adopt- 
ed by Lord Mansfield, and recognized by the 

| bighelt 


* 
1 
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ligheſt tribunal of juſtice in the great caſe of 
Mr. Evans. He there declared, that“ the* - 
« caſe is quite altered ſince the Act of Tolera- 
« tion. It 1s now no crime for a man, who is 
« within the deſcription of that Act, to ſay he 
« is a Diſſenter; nor is it any crime for him 
« not to take the ſacrament according to the 
« rites of the church of England: nay, the 
crime is if he does it contrary to the dictates 
« of his conſcience,” 


But, ſays Biſhop Warburton, © Diverſity of 
« ſets can do miſchief only by getting into 
the adminiſtration; to keep them out then 
for the reaſons above is only a reſtraint : but 
* was their civil incapacity extended further, 
* then it becomes a puniſhment. But by the 
© Teſt Law the incapacity is not further ex- 
« tended ; therefore it is no puniſhment, but a 
" reſtraint only 3,” 

If it is an evil in the opinion of any govern- 
ment, that a Nonconformiſt ſhould walk the 


* Furneaux's Letters, 263. See too the Lords Pro- 


teſt, 1688. 

alliance between Church and State, 1ſt edition, p. 
11. N. B. Biſhop Warburton had before defined exceſſive 
puniſhmeat to be the inflicting of more pain than is ney 
ceſſary to repel an evil.“ 


H 4 earth, 
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earth, the infliction, in ſuch caſe, of death it. 
ſelf, according to theſe principles, would be 
only the impoſing of a reſtraint. The exclu- 
fron of Diſſenters from offices, according to the 
Biſhop, is only a reſtraint, becauſe this exclu- 
ſion is neceſſary to repel the evil; but if the 
civil incapacity goes further than mere exclu- 
ſion, it would then become, according to him, 
a puniſhment, and, according to him, indefen- 
fible. The misfortune is, that each individual 
muſt conſult his own conſcience, and do what 
that tells him to be right; and the Biſhop bas 
himſelf no better rule to go by than conſulting 
his own conſcience, becauſe be cannot give af 
general ſtandard by which men ſhall know how 
far religious opinions, merely as ſuch, are mif-i 
chievous, or how far their own opinions are 
better than thoſe of others.—'The Biſhop thinks 
the opinions of Nancanſormiſts are produdtivelf 
of miſchief only when they are admitted intof 
the adminiſtration; and the Roman Catholic : 
thinks they are miſchievous at all times and | : 
all ſituations; and the ſame principles whic | 
authorize the Biſhop to exclude them from of 
fices, will juſtify the latter to burn or deſtroy 
them. There are ſome men too, who may by 
convinced that the Nonconformiſts would not bY 
inclined to do, and could not do any miſchief b 
having free accels to all civil offices; and upory 
U ; 


WS 
he Biſhop's principles, ſuch perſons muſt con- 
der the excluſion of Nonconformiſts as a pu- 
nilhment, becauſe no reſtraint in their view can 
he neceſſary where there is no evil to repel, — 
The truth is, that falſe foundations are natu- 
ally accompamied by ſophiſtical inferences. 
No man has a right to meddle with the religi- 
us opinions or actions of another, unleſs they 
ae ſufficiently objectionable in a civil view, 
and inconſiſtent with the peace of ſociety, ſup- 
poling no eſtabliſhed religion to exiſt ; and re- 
ligious interference being thus bad and tyran- 
nical in its principle, it cannot be wonderful, 
hat if the doctrines for regulating this inter- 
ference ſhould be gratuitous and tyrannical alſo. 
-The reſtraints too in queſtion are of the na- 
ure of puniſhments, being deprivations of ad- 
rantages, or elſe hardſhips inflicted on account 
of particular opinions. Whenever the re- 
ſraints alſo are broken through, they are to be 
fallowed by exceſſive puniſhments, the efficacy 
of the reſtraints being always made to depend 
upon ſuch puniſhments.—If nothing more than 
what is negative is intended on the part of go- 
rernment, it may reaſonably be aſked where- 
lore it is, when the conduct of the party ſhall 
lare been innocent during his continuance in 
dice, that he ſhould be puniſhed with ſuch 
torrid penalties as thoſe of being incapacitated 


for 


party, who merely offends by taking the poſt 


whoſe principles favour ſo much more of ty- 
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for ſuing, receiving legacies, being guardian 
to his own child, &c. ſince it would be fo ealy 
to affix due penalties to any ſpecific and poſitive | 
offences he may have been guilty of, while in 
office, Even upon Biſhop Warburton's own 
data, nothing more ought to happen to the 


for which he does not qualify according to lau, 
than loſing the poſt, or (we will allow) forfeit- 
ing its profits and ſome ſlight mul& in addition, 
Any thing beyond this is more than mere ex. 
cluſion and reſtraint : it becomes vindiQtivencſ,, 
and brings a criminal charge on government, 
when it is ſo eaſy to inſtitute poſitive enquiries 
on this head, to prevent any one from remain- | 
ing long diſobedient to the law in office. 


It is with pleaſure that I turn from an author, 


ranny, than of chriſtianity, to the reſpettable 
Dr. Paley whom I have before cited, and whoſe 
ſentiments on this ſubject do him particular ho- 
nour.—“ Concerning, ſays he ', the admiſſion 
« of Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed religion, ty 
c offices and employments in the public ſervice, 
« (which is neceſſary to render toleration cn. 
« plete) doubts have been entertained with ſome } 
« appearance of reaſon, It is poſlible that ſuch 


* Paley, p. 581. 
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religious opinions may be holden, as are ut- 
« terly incompatible with the neceſſary func- 
« tions of civil government, and which opini- 
« ons conſequently diſqualify thoſe who main- 
« tain them from exerciſing any ſhare in its ad- 
« miniſtration. There have been enthuſiaſts, 
« who held that Chriſtianity has aboliſhed all 
« diſtinftion of property, and that ſhe enjoins 
upon her followers a community of goods. 
« With what tolerable propriety could one of 
this ſect be appointed a judge, or a magiſ- 
* trate, whoſe office it is to decide upon queſ- 
tions of private right, and to prote&t men in 
the excluſive enjoyment of their property? It 
* would be equally abſurd to intruſt a military 
command to a Quaker, who believes it to be 
« contrary to the Goſpel to take up arms. This 
© is poſſible ; therefore, it cannot be laid down 
* as an univerſal truth, that religion is not in 
* its nature a cauſe which will juſtify excluſion 
from public employments.—When we exa- 
mine, however, the ſects of Chriſtianity, 


* which actually prevail in the world, we muſt 


* confeſs, that, with the ſingle exception of re- 
* fuſing to bear arms, we find no tenet in any 
of them, which incapacitates men for the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate. —lIt has indeed been aſſert- 
ed, that diſcordancy of religions, even ſup- 
" poling each religion to be free from any errors 

« that 
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that affett the ſafety, or the conduſt of go. 
* vernment, is enough to render men unfit to 
* aft together in public ſtations, But upon 
* what argument, or upon what experience is 
« this aſſertion founded? I perceive no reaſon 
« why men of different religious perſuaſion 
c may not fit upon the ſame bench, deliberate 
in the ſame council, or fight in the fame 
% ranks, as well as men of various or oppoſite 
opinions upon any controverted topic of na- 
« tural philoſophy, hiſtory, or ethics, 


« There are two caſes in which teſt laws are 
* wont to be applied, and in which, if in any, 
* they may be defended. One is, where two 
* or more religions are contending” for eſta- 
« bliſhment ; and where there appears no way 
« of putting an end to the conteſt, but by giv- 
« ing to one religion ſuch a decided ſuperiori-f 
te ty in the legiſlature and government of the 
« country, as to ſecure it againſt danger from 
« any other. I own that I ſhould aſſent to this 
« precaution with many ſcruples. If the Diſ-N 
« fenters from the eſtabliſhment, become a 
© majority of the people, the eſtabliſhment it- ; 
** ſelf ought to be altered or qualified. If there i 
te exiſt amongſt the different ſects of the coun- 
« try ſuch a parity of numbers, intereſt, and 


* power, as to render the preference of one 
« ſect 
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« {eft to the reſt, and the choice of that ſetct, 
« matter of hazardous ſucceſs, and of doubt- 
« fy] election; ſome plan ſimilar to that which 
jg meditated in North America, and which 
« we have deſcribed in a preceding part of the 
« preſent chapter, may perhaps ſuit better with 
« this divided ſtate of public opinions, than 
« any conſtitution of a national church what- 
ever. In all other ſituations, the eſtabliſn- 
ment will be ſtrong enough to maintain itſelf, 
However, if a teſt be applicable with juſtice 
« upon this principle at all, it ought to be ap- 
" plied in regal governments to the chief ma- 
« oiſtrate himſelf ; whoſe power might other- 
wiſe overthrow, or change the eſtabliſhed 
" religion of the country, in oppoſition to the 
« will, and ſentiments of the people. 


The ſecond caſe of excluſion, and in which 

I think the meaſure is more eaſily vindicated, 
"is that of a country in which ſome diſaffec- 
tion to the ſubſiſting government happens to 
be connected with certain religious diſtinc- 
* tions. The ſtate undoubtedly has a right to 
* refuſe its power and its confidence to thoſe, 
* who ſeek its deſtruction. Wherefore, if the 
* generality of any religious ſe& entertain diſ- 
* politions hoſtile to the conſtitution, and if 
government have no other way of knowing its 
« enemies 
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« enemies than by the religion they profeſy, 
the profeſſors of that religion may juſtly be 
tt excluded from offices of truſt and authority. 
* —But even hkere it ſhould be obſerved, that it 
*,18 not againſt the religion that government 


* ſhuts its doors, but againſt thoſe political | 


e principles, which, however independent they 
% may be of any article of religious faith, the 


c members of that communion are found in 
& fact to hold.“ 


Supported by this authority, I might here | 


clole my obſervations on the injuſtice of the 
excluſion of Proteſtant Diſſenters from offices. 


This elegant and popular author, has argued | 
upon principles ſomewhat different from thoſe N 


I have taken; but his deduttions, as far as the 


preſent ſubjett is concerned, are nearly the 


ſame ; forthe reſult of his arguments as brought 


together at the concluſion of his chapter on re- 


ligious eſtabliſhments is", © That a comprehen- 


« five national religion, guarded by a few ar- 
« ticles of peace and conformity, together with 
« a legal permiſhon for the Clergy of that re- 
« ligion, and a complete toleration of all Dil- 
« ſenters from the Eſtabliſhed Church, without 


any other limitation or exception, than what 


* Paley, p. 586. 1 
4 ar11e3 


E 


« ariſes from the conjunction of dangerous po- 
« jitical diſpoſitions with certain religious te- 
« nets, appears to be not only the moſt juſt and 
« liberal, but the wiſeft and ſafeſt ſyRem which 
« a ſtate can adopt ; inaſmuch as it unites the 
« ſeveral perfections which a religious conſti- 
« (ution ought to aim at; liberty of conſci- 
v ence, with means of inſtruction; the pro- 
« oreſs of truth, with the peace of ſociety ; the 


« right of private judgment, with the care of 


the public ſafety.” 


CHART 
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Or THE INJUSTICE oF A Tzsr, wle kx 
CLUDES PROTESTANT DiizzarEüt FROM 
OFFICES. 


8 may be ſaid, however, that the reſtraints 
impoſed by the Teſt Laws, are not defend 
ed as juſt, but as expedient for the ſecurity off 
the civil conſtitution, and the eſtabliſhed Church 
In anſwer to this, I will acknowledge, for the 
ſake of argument, that a Teſt is neceſſar 
by which the friends ought to be diſtinguiſhed] 
from the enemies of the government, and b. 
which its enemies may be kept out of all power 
The queſtion then is, are Proteſtant Diſſenter 
to be conſidered as enemies? for if they are 
not, the excluſion of them will even on this 
ground be unjuſt, for it cannot be neceſſary o 
expedient.—This makes it material to entet 
into an examination of the civil and religiou 
principles of perſons of this deſcription. 
The Diſſenters of the preſent day do no 
contend for eſtabliſhment, nor is diſaffettion iq; 
the ſubſiſting government in the leaſt connette 


with any of the religious diſtinctions amon 
them 


* 
, 
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them, Whether the Teſt is ſupported as a ſe- 
curity to the church or the ſtate, or both, they 
may boldly aſſert their claim to be reſtored to 
their rights as citizens, as holding opinions 
hoſtile to neither. With reſpett to their fen- 
tments on civil government, they are preciſely 
the ame as thoſe which the members of the 
church of England do or ought to maintain. 
They profeſs themſelves to be the friends of 
civil liberty; they aſſert the principles on which 
the glorious revolution was founded, and which 
paced the Houſe of Hanover on the throne of 
Britain, The charge of diſaffection to the pre- 
nt government, is inconſiſtent with theſe prin- 
ciples, and unſupported by any part of their 
conduct, They have run greater riſks, and 
ith greater unanimity to eſtabliſh and preſerve 
b than any other ſet of men whatever. During 
he reign of Charles the Second, the ſmall re- 
mains of liberty in England were depoſited 
na great degree with them, and they watched 
wth anxious care over the charge. They re- 
ited, with effect, the arbitrary deſigns of 
charles, and his unfortunate brother, when 
heir own immediate intereſt would have led 
hem to an unconditional ſubmiſſion ; they join- 
cordially in the attempts to compaſs the re- 
W'ution, and expoſed themſelves to the re- 
ment of a bigotted princeſs, and an infatu- 
| [ ated 
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4 ated people, to ſecure the acceſſion of the Houſe 
; of Hanover. The unkind returns they have fince 


ful to the preſent government ; while within the 
pale of the church were found the zealous cham 
pions for paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance$ 
and the Stuart race. 


1 met with from their country at large, have ne- 
4 ver diminiſhed their attachment to that family, 
* nor damped their ardour in the cauſe of liberty, 
VP In the two rebellions, which had for their objef 
A the reſtoration of the Houſe'of Stuart, the Vil. 
F ſenters, without a ſingle exception, proved faith- 


It is unneceſſary to dwell longer on this pa 
of the ſubject, for againſt facts ſo notorious, it 
is not probable, that the Diſſenters will be ac 
cuſed of diſaffection to the ſubſiſting govern 
men; more eſpecially as upon a recent "occa 
fion, their prejudice in fayour of the Houſe of 
Hanover, carried them to ſuch lengths in ſup 
port of the prerogative, as to bring upon then 
the reproach of having, in one inſtance, ſine 
the revolution, deſerted the cauſe of civil h 
berty, and taken part againſt the conſtitution. 


The words of Dr. Sykes are ſo applicabl 
to this part of the ſubje&, that I ſhall make n 
apology for citing them. After admitting 


: Reaſonableneſs of applying, &c. p. 19. . 
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hat © there ought to be a Teſt by which the 
« friends may be diſtinguiſhed from the enemies 
« of the government, and by which the ene- 
« mies of it may be kept out of all places of 
« power and profit,” he ſays, “but then that 
„ ought not to be made a Teſt, which treats 
« known friends and known enemies in the ſame 
manner, and puts no diſtinction, or makes 
" no difference betwixt them. The Proteſtant 
* Diſenters are known to be as hearty and ſin- 
cere ſubjetts to the king, as any other ſub- 
" jelts in his majeſty's dominions. The Papiſts 
"are by principle, and therefore always are, 
" ayowed enemies to his perſon and to his 
government. The one are ready always to 
give, and always do give the ſtrongeſt evi- 
" dences of their affection; the other never 
"do, nor ever will. The one therefore has a 
"claim of right to a toleration in its fulleſt ex- 
"tent and latitude, whilſt the other can have 
"no claim of right to ſuch indulgence, in a 
tate where they refuſe to give the common 
"evidences of allegiance. A Teſt therefore 
"which treats theſe two ſorts of men equally 
and in the ſame manner, muſt be very unfair, 
and unreaſonable, and impolitic.” —If it be 
ad that the Roman Catholics of the preſent 
ware well affected to the government, it makes 
*argument ſtil] ſtronger againſt the Teſt Act, 

I 2 for 


e but in the preſent caſe, our prince and cou 
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for it was made to prevent dangers from per. 
ſons, who were avowed enemies to the confi. 
tution ; and it is then unjuſt, that either they o 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters ſhould labour unde 
diſabilities intended for another deſcription of 
men, 


Among the reaſons framed by the Lords, 
the diſpute on the occaſional Conformity Bill 
(which it muſt be obſerved ſubſiſted eighty-fou 
years ago) they ſay, © The Lords think, th: 
* an Engliſhman cannot be reduced to a mor | 
« unhappy condition, than to be put by law un 
&« der an incapacity of ſerving his prince ant 
e country; and therefore nothing but a crim 
of the moſt deteſtable nature, ought to p 
* him under ſuch a diſability ; they who thin 
e the being preſent at a meeting to be ſo big 
* a crime, can hardly think that a toleratio 
ce of ſuch meetings ought to continue Jong 
te and yet the Bill ſays, the AQ of Toleratio 
© ought to be kept inviolable.” —To which t 
Commons anſwer, © That he is indeed reduce 
« to a very unhappy condition, who is mac 
cc incapable of. ferving his prince and counti 


« try would be in a more unhappy conditio 
to be ſerved by ſuch whoſe principles, are: 


3 Chand, Deb. 220. 


« conſiſt | 


E 

« conſiſtent with the good and welfare of our ęſta- 
« þl;/hment.”. So that here the two branches 
of the legiſlature, diſputing with each other on 
other points, agree in this, that © he is indeed 
« reduced to a very unhappy condition, who 
« is made incapable of ſerving his prince and 
country; and the reaſon given by the Com- 
mons for contending warmly for ſeverity againſt 
the Diſſenters is, not that they held political 
opinions dangerous to the ſtate, but“ becauſe 
they are ſuch, whoſe principles are incon- 
« fiſtent with the good and welfare of the ęſta- 
« bliſhment.” 


It is not eaſy to conceive, how the Diſſenters 
can be ſaid to hold principles inconſiſtent with 
the welfare of the eſtabliſhed church, when they 
neither wiſh to become an eſtabliſhment thein- 
ſelves, nor to deſtroy that of the church of Eng- 
land. During the tyrannical reign of Charles 
the Second, a conſiderable part of their body 
hoped for a comprehenſion; but even then they 
never entertained a thought of deſtroying the 
national church, or of eſtabliſhing themſelves 
on its ruins. They had given up all hopes of 
monopolizing eccleſiaſtical power at the reſto- 
ration, and only aſked afterwards for an equal 
participation and leſs ſevere terms of confor- 
nity, One effort only was made for this pur- 
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poſe after the revolution; but the Toleration 
Att put a final end to all further expetations, 
of even a participation with the church of Eng. 
land. Protected by that law, the Diflenters 
have for nearly one hundred years, quietly ſub. 
mitted to a ſeparation from the church, and 
have expected only a toleration of their reli. 
gious opinions. 


During that period, a great change has taken 
place in their opinions, with regard both to the] 
doctrines and diſcipline of the church; and 
there is not now to be found among them a 
ſingle perſon, who either wiſhes for a compre- 
henſion, or believes it to be pratticable.—In 
fact, perſecution and reſiſtance to their juſt re- 
queſts, are the moſt ſucceſsful means for keep- 
ing up their numbers; for ſince they have been 
allowed the public exerciſe of their religion, 
their numbers have much diminiſhed ; and 
ſome of their beſt friends dread their ſucceſs in 
the preſent application, leſt it ſhould make their 
declenſion ſtill more rapid. They are now be- 
come ſo few in number *, that taking them 28 


* In the reign of James the Second, Mr. Hume ſays, | 
they did not amount to a 20th part of the people; and 
by an actual enumeration of the freeholders through the 
greateſt part of England, made in the reign of King 
William, the proportion of Nonconformiſts to Conformiſts, 
was even then only as one to twenty-two four-fifths. 
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one aggregate body, the Epiſcopalians form ſo 
arge a majority, that their 7:ght to be the eſta- 
liſhed church cannot be diſputed. The Diſ- 
enters do not conſider a form of religion, of 
which biſhops make a part as ſinful; but, be- 
leving that Chriſt has not impoſed upon his 
followers any form of church diſcipline, they 
think that it depends on the civil government 
of the country to determine, to which it ſhall 
five the preference. This opinion is ſeen 
with pleaſure confirmed in its fulleſt extent, by 
1 review of the ſeveral dominions of Great-Bri- 


ain, in different parts of which Popery, and 


two true * Proteſtant Religions are eſtabliſhed. 
| The 


This expreſſion, applied to the eſtabliſhed religion 
of Scotland in the Act made in the Parliament of that 
King for its ſecurity, and which was to be one of the 
fundamental articles of the Union, gave offence to 
ſome Engliſh Lords; and on the third reading of the 
Bill for the Union between England and Scotland, a 
rider was offered in theſe words . Provided always, 
* that nothing in this ratification ſhall be conſtrued to 
extend to an approbation, or acknowledgment of the 
truth of the Preſbyterian way of worſhip ; or allowing 
the religion of the Church of Scotland to be what it is 
*« ſtiled, the true Proteſtant religion.” But the motion 
that it ſhould be read a ſecond time, was negatived, 55 to 
19; and the church of Scotland is now, by A@ of Par- 
lament, the true Proteſtant religion as well as the church 


2 Lords Journ, Vol. XV. p. 268, 
I 4 of 
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The experience of more than one hundred 
and twenty years has ſufficiently ſhewn, that 
the opinions of the Diſſenters are not dangeroui 
to the eſtabliſned church in England, and they 
may appeal to that, as a proof infinitely more 
ſtrong than the moſt powerful ſpeculative argu. 
ments. They 1n part preſerved that church by 
their firmneſs in the reign of Charles the Second, 
and they were inſtrumental in bringing about 
the revolution, when its deſtruction was nearly 
accompliſhed. At the concluſion of the reign f 
of Queen Ann, they alſo rendered it effential 
ſervice, by ſtrenuouſly oppoſing the intrigues 
to exclude the preſent family, and place a Po- 
piſh prince upon the throne. 


of England. Againſt this /acrilegious vote (as it may be 
thought) fifteen temporal peers, and only one biſhop pro- 
teſted, The reſt of the biſhops, we may preſume, were 
ſatisfied, that the kirk of Scotland was the true Protel- 
tant religion. This was a great ſtretch of Chriſtian cha- 
rity, for till then the Preſbyterian religion had never been 
acknowledged by the church of England to be a true re- 
ligion. There was a time when each of theſe churches 
arrogated to itſelf a divine origin, and in conſequence 
of that ridiculous claim perſecuted the other ; but now 
finding the world grown too much enlightened to give cre- 
dit to ſuch impoſitions, they wiſely found their claim to 
public ſupport on the acts of the legiſlature, not the pu- 
rity of their deſcent, and in this inſtance hold out the right 
hand of fellowſhip to each other. ; 
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or THE INJUSTICE OF A TEST WHICH Ex-. 
CLUDES THE NATIVES OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE OFFICES OF ENGLAND AND GREAT- 
BRITAIN, | 


AVING ſhewn that the laws of England 
requiring the Proteſtant Diſſenters of 
England to qualify for the holding of offices, are 
unjuſt, even after admitting that a teſt may be 
in ſome caſes highly proper and juſtifiable; let 
us examine the ſituation of another ſet of men, 
to whom they are in all circumſtances great 
grievances; I mean the ſubjects of Scotland. 


In the A& of Union between the two king- 
doms, the Corporation Aa and Teſt Act are 
not mentioned, and therefore they remain in 
full force. There is no ſacramental teſt, how- 
ever, in Scotland, asthere is in England; whence 
this palpable injuſtice follows, that a member of 
the church of England has full and free acceſs 
to all the offices of Scotland, while a member 
of the kirk of Scotland is incapacitated from 
bolding one in England, unleſs he takes the ſa- 
crament according to the rites of her eſtabliſh- 

ed 
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ed church, This may be called reciprocity 
with a vengeance, but it is ſo in the modern 
acceptation of the word; for the advantage is 
all on one fide. —The ſame national injuſtice 
now exiſts with regard to Ireland, for there is 
no religious teſt in that country, 


But the hardſhip and injuſtice. of the Tel 
Act goes far beyond. this with reſpeRt to the 
Scottiſh nation. By the Act of Union the 

kingdoms of England and Scotland are incor- 
porated into one, under the name of the king. 
dom of Great-Britain; and from that time there 
is to be only one parliament, one privy council, 
one army, and one navy for both countries. 
As the Teſt At does not extend to the parlia- 
ment, that is out of the queſtion here; but every 
privy counſellor, and every officer in the army 
and navy, is obliged to qualify in England to 
hold his office. In other words, a Scotchman 1 
to be of this privy council, which belongs to 
his own country as well as to England, or to 
have a commiſſion in this army, which 1s raiſed 
for the defence of, and is paid by Scotland as 
well as England, is obliged to receive the ſa- 
crament in a foreign church. This is the only 
| inſtance in ancient or modern hiſtory of the 
excluſion of a free people from filling Heir 


own offices If a ſacramental teſt is really ne- 
ceſlary 


th 
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ceſſary for the ſecurity of an eſtabliſhed reli- 
jon, the kirk of Scotland is unfortunately cir- 
cumſtanced, fince for holding any of the of- 
fces of Scotland none is required; and for hold- 
ing thoſe which it has in partnerſhip with Eng- 
land, conformity to another church is neceſſary. 
When one contemplates the liſt of the army and 
navy, and the vaſt number of natives of North 
Britain who deſervedly hold high rank in it, it 
is matter of aſtoniſhment that a high ſpirited 
nation ſhould have ſo long ſubmitted to ſuch a 
grievance, and ſhould have permitted fourſcore 
years to have elapſed without a ſingle effort to 
remove it. The eſtabliſhed religion in Scot- 
land muſt have long felt the effects of a mode 
of making converts, which has been working 
flently, but regularly, upon moſt of the families 
of conſideration and opulence ; and which, ope- 
rating with other cauſes, may finally ſap and 
deſtroy it, 


It may be ſaid, that the Teſt Act does not 
extend to the privy council, the army, the navy, 
and other offices of Great-Britain, but only to 
the offices of England, as a ſeparate kingdom ; 
and this perhaps would be the beſt way of con- 
liruing the Act: but the general uſage having 
uniformly been otherwiſe, and for ſuch a length 


ok time, it will authorize the above obſervations. 
Taking 
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Taking for granted that it does not reach the 
offices of Great- Britain, this abſurdity will en- 
ſue ; that in a country where a ſacramental teſt 
is deemed neceſſary for protection of the church, 
thoſe offices, which almoſt alone can have the 
power to do miſchief, may be opened to ſeRtaries 
of all denominations, even Papiſts ; while thoſe 
from which nothing can be apprehended, will be 
confined ſtrictly to Conformiſts: and a Diſſenter 
or a Papiſt may be a privy counſellor or a ge- 
neral, while he cannot be a collector of the 
window tax, or ſell a pint of ale, 


But how will the advocates for the ſacramen- 
tal teſt, (ſtill admitting to them the neceſſity of 
requiring it for ſecurity of the eſtabliſhment, 
and arguing from their own principles) ultify 
the claim of the King of England to hold the 
crown of Scotland; for if it be neceſſary for 


the other officers of the ſtate to be Conformilts, | 


ought not the chief magiſtrate “ to be ſo too? 
That the Teſt ſhould be required from the 
chief magiſtrate, ſeems peculiarly neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of the church of a ſmaller ſtate, 
when united to a larger; more particularly 
when he is reſident in the larger ſtate, and is a 
Conformiſt to its church. To him, if it is ap- 


* See what Dr. Paley ſays on this ſubject, in the paſ- 
ſage cited in p. 100. 
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plicable with juſtice at all, it ought to be ap- 
plied; for his power, backed with that of his 
other dominions, might otherwiſe overthrow or 
change the eſtabliſhed religion of the weaker 
country, in oppoſition to the inclination of the 
people. In this reſpect, Scotland is ſingularly 
unfortunate, It can never have a Sovereign of 
its own religion; for by the Act of Settlement“, 
the King of Great-Britain is required, as the 
condition on which he holds the throne, to join 
in communion with the church of England, as 
by law eſtabliſhed. So that if he was to viſit 
his northern dominions, he muſt either be an 
occaſional Conformiſt, or an epiſcopal Diſſen- 
ter there; for his religion is ſettled by act of 
parliament. — The ſafety of the eſtabliſhed 
church of Scotland, although its head is of a 
different religion and reſident in another coun- 
try; although he preſents to vacant Preſby- 
terian livings; and although he fills up all the 
offices of ſtate, without any Teſt of the religi- 
ous principles of thoſe whom he appoints, is a 
ſtrong proof, that ſuch a teſt is not abſolutely 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of an eſtabliſhment. 


* 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 2. ſ. 3. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF THE INJUSTICE AND HARDSHIPS ARISING 
TO THE CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF Exc. 
LAND AND THE COMMUNICANTS, FROM THE 
TEST LAWS, 


"HE ſacrament of the Lord's Supper is a 
matter of a purely religious nature ; and 

the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church are fo 
ſtrictly bound down, both by temporal and ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws, not to adminiſter it indiſcrimi- 
nately to all who offer themſelves at the altar, 
that the requiring it to be received as a general 
qualification for admiſſion to offices is highly un- 
reaſonable and unjuſt; If offices were given 
only to perſons deſcribed by thoſe laws as in a 
ſtate of fitneſs to receive the ſacrament, no dif- 
ficulty could ariſe; but if in fact perſons are 
ſometimes ſelected for the execution of civil 
offices, who muſt, if they receive it all, receive 
it unworthily *, (and fo, according to the faith 


of 

The 25th Article of the church ſays, ** Sacraments 

* ordained of Chriſt be not only badges or tokens of 
«« Chriſtian men's profeſſion, but rather they be certain 
« ſure witneſſes and ect ual figns of grace and God's will 


& toxvards 
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of the church, purchaſe to themſelves damna- 
ion;) or if a miniſter, in obedience to the 
ws of his church, ſanctioned by the ſtate, is 
hound to refuſe ſuch the ſacrament, manifeſt in- 
jutice muſt enſue, It is partial and unjuſt, on 
the one hand, to exact that as a qualification 
fom all, which all cannot if they would, or at 
laſt without diſproportioned riſque, comply 
vith; or, on the other hand, to require the ge- 
neral indiſcriminate adminiſtration of a religi- 
ous ordinance from men, who are bound by the 
ſolemn ties of duty to adminiſter it only to 
thoſe ſelected by the laws themſelves obey. 


The receiving of the ſacrament muſt be ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of England ; 


« (wards us, by the which he doth work inviſibly in us; 
and doth not only quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and 
confirm our faith in him.” If the Article ſtopped 
here, thoſe who are forced to qualify to hold offices or to 
eſcape penalties, might be thankful to a church which 
gives indiſcriminately theſe ſure witneſſes and effetual 
fgns of grace and God's will towards us, to the good and 
the wicked; but at the concluſion we are told, that “ in 
© ſuch only as worthily receive the ſame, they have a 
* wholeſome effect or operation; but they that receive 
* them unworthily purchaſe to themſelves damnation, as St. 
% Paul faith.” Is not making the ſacrament a teſt for 
almiſſion to civil offices holding out to thoſe, who, if they 
receive it at all, may receive it unworthily, a temptation 


to purchaſe to themſelves damnation ? 
and 


=: 3» 


and by thoſe rites the miniſters are required (MM 1 
refuſe it to perſons of various deſcriptions Wl ni! 
among others, to thoſe not confirmed, or nad 
ready or defirous to be ſo; to perſons belong Ml 
ing to another pariſh ; to thoſe who have done 1: 
any wrong by word or deed, ſo that the congre Ml cit: 
gation be thereby offended; to thoſe betycen inj 
whom the miniſter perceives hatred and malice i; 
to reign; and by the Canons of 1603 *, to thoſꝰ c:i 
who offend their brethren either by adultery or 
whoredom, inceſt, or drunkenneſs; or by ſwear- «xc 
ing, ribaldry, uſury, or any other uncleanneſi :f; 


or wickedneſs of life; and this inhibition extend: bel 
to thoſe who are common and notorious de- nit 
pravers of the Book of Common Prayer, or of lar 


any thing contained in the thirty-nine Articles, 
or of any thing contained in the book of or-. 
dering Prieſts and Biſhops, and to thoſe who «ir: 
have depraved his Majeſty's authority in cauſes n 
eccleſiaſtical, | wy 


To this long liſt of exceptions, muſt be added N 
the caſe of perſons excommunicated ; and when an 


— it! dur 

gell, 

2 I ſeparate the offences which exclude from the com- nick 
munion under the Canons of 1603, becauſe having never by 
been confirmed by Act of Parliament, they do not bind ay 6 
excor 


the laity ; but this claſhing of juriſdictions makes it ſtill 
harder upon the poor clergyman, who is bound to obey 
the eccleſiaſtical power, the civil power not having inter- 
poſed here to releaſe him. : 


3 Lionel f 
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1 is conſidered for how ſmall a matter this pu- 
nſhment may be inflicted 3, this will be found 
z dreadful engine of church power, and even 
of civil malice. It may be incurred by obſti- 
nacy * or diſobedience in not appearing upon a 
citation, or not ſubmitting to penance or other 
junctions of the loweſt Eccleſiaſtical Court; 
thoſe alſo are excommunicated who even re- 
ceiye the ſacrament with perſons in that ſituation, 
or who ſhall knowingly give it to any ſtranger 
excommunicate, Theſe are cauſes which may 
ife& even the moſt regular churchmen ;—but 
before the Toleration Act, when Nonconfor- 
nity was a crime, there were others more pecu- 
larly grievous to the Proteſtant Diſſenters; for 


i Lionel Copley, Eſquire, was excommunicated in the 
Archdeacon's Court, on the preſentment of the Church- 
wardens in 1664, for not receiving the ſacrament in his 
own pariſh church, although he ſhewed that he had re- 
ceived it elſewhere ; and the temporal courts refuſed to 
gant a prohibition. Hardres's Reports, 406. 


Women are within the Teſt Act, and one was ex- 
communicated in the time of James I. for coming to 
church to be churched without being covered with a white 
eil, as directed by the Chancellor of the dioceſe of Nor- 
nch! and upon a certificate of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
rvury and the Biſhops, that this was according to the 
aw of England, a prohibition prayed for to prevent an 
tcommunicato capiendo was denied, 


* 3 Burn's Ecc, Law, 211, &c. 
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this cenſure fell upon perſons refuſing to fre. 


thority in the realm of England; and by the 
Canons of 1603 *, whoſoever ſhould ſeparate 
from the church of England and join together 
in a new brotherhood, accounting the Con- 

formiſts to the church profane and not meet forlfi 
them to join with, was excommunicated % 


fatto. 


Now let us ſuppoſe that a good churchman, 
for ſome of the above trifling matters, (the 
chief of which have nothing to do with religi-l 
ous faith or civil loyalty,) is excommunicated, 
and is appointed to ſome lucrative office; of 


which is ſtronger till, ſuppoſe he obtains the 
office, and is excommunicated afterwards, with ; 
in fix months, and before he has received theill , 
ſacrament ; no clergyman can adminiſter it ta 1; 
him, without incurring the ſame penalty of e- 
communication himſelf ; and by not receiving fr 
it, he riſques the penalty of gool. and the diſq; 
abilities mentioned in the Teſt Act, and more: 
over becomes liable to a proſecution for noi jul 
performing the duties of his office. 0 
| lon 
Sir John Read, who does not appear to har «nc 
been a Diſſenter, on the 1ſt of April, 1617, va be 
fn 


5 1 Gib. Cod. 601. b 4 


23 


Menſa & Toro, and for nonpayment of ali- 
mony Was excommunicated ; the Teſt Act was 
raſſed in the interim, and being afterwards made 
High Sheriff of Hertfordſhire, and {till under 
the ſentence of excommunication, and ſo not in 
z capacity to receive the ſacrament, he took 
upon him the office, and executed it for three 
months, and then refuſed (in order to ſecure 
himſelf from the penalty of cool. and the dread- 
ful diſabilites mentioned in the Teſt AR) to 
ſerve any -longer. The Judges came ſoon after 
to hold the aſſizes at Hertford, but there was no 
Sheriff to attend them; upon which he was 
proſecuted at the fuit of the Attorney General 
in the Exchequer, for not accepting the office ; 
and it was held by the Court, that the party 
vas puniſhable for not removing the diſabi- 
ly, it being in his power to get himſelf ab- 
ſolved from the excommunication, and he was 
ined 5001, 


Aſſuming then that a clergyman would be 
juſtified in refuſing to adminiſter the ſacrament 
o a perſon excommunicated, the ſituation of 
ome Nonconformiſts muſt have been ſingular 
enough before the Toleration Act. They muſt 
e excommunicated for their nonconformity in 
ome cales, but were excommunicated iþ/o facto 

K 2 if 


by ſentence in the Spiritual Court, divorced a 
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if they ſeparated from the church and joined in 
F a new brotherhood. If one of the Diffenters 
a who had thus ſeparated was appointed to an 
| office, he was incapable of qualifying himſelf to 
accept it, becauſe being igſo facto excommuni. 
cated, no miniſter would dare to admit him to 
communion. By his appointment he could not 
avoid incurring the penalties of the Teſt AR, 
for he could not comply with its directions. 
In this manner additional inducements were 
held out to thoſe who would reconcile them- 
ſelves to the church, and a vaſt increaſe of pe- 
nalties menaced the refraftory. 


„ 


Here contemplating the ſyſtem of church dif- 
cipline eſtabliſhed in England, and preſuming 
it to be regularly enforced, the man of ſpe- 
culation would be ready to cry out, Happy 
people, who are all united in opinion, and 
among whom a virtuous life alone is an in- 
troduttion to the honourable diſtinctions and 
offices of the ſtate! If perfeQtion was ever 
found on earth, ſurely on this bleſt ſpot it 
muſt have fixed its habitation ! He would be 


further confirmed in this opinion, by obſerv- ; 
ing the ſtrictneſs which pervades our laws, | 
by which a foreigner to become a ſubje of 


Britain, muſt take the ſacrament according to | 
the 


L 188 1. 
the rites of the church of England *. If 
he is not in the ſtate of purity and perfec- 
tion required by the eccleſiaſtical laws from all 
communicants, he is not worthy to be ranked 
among the immaculate inhabitants of England, 
nor even with the Preſbyterians of Scotland; 
for to be naturalized as a Scotchman, he muſt 
join in communion with the eſtabliſhed church 
of her ſiſter kingdom,—The man who gives up 
theory for fatt, and truſts to ſpeculation only, 
when practical obſervation and experience are 
wanting, would tell us, that in corrupt times 
ve are not to look for a purity unknown even 
in the golden age. He would tell us, that from 
the temporal and ſpiritual juriſdictions being at 
variance, all virtue 1s likely to be loſt among 
us; that the clergy not daring to put in execu- 
tion the laws which they are bound by the. moſt 
ſolemn ties to obey, become the inſtruments of 
the profanation of the moſt holy ordinance of 
their religion; and that open profligacy and 


This is required in order to naturalization by the 
latute 7 Jac. c. 2. Several attempts have been made in 
Yan to get rid of this abſurd law; it was repealed for 


about three years in Queen Ann's reign, but the cry of 


the danger of the church, obliged the Legiſlature to re- 
enact it, It was diſpenſed with firſt in the year 1705, 
when the Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs of Hanover, and the 
iſue of her body were naturalized. 
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infidelity, in deflance of the anathemas of the 
church, may ſtalk proudly to the altar, and 
triumph in the enjoyment of the higheſt ho. 
nours and offices of the ſtate. | 

Many of the cauſes of excluſion from the 
communion reſt in the diſcretion of the mini- 
ſter, and it is not probable therefore that they 
would be often made uſe of. A ſenſe of duty 


might impel him on the one ſide, but ſelf-in- 1 


tereſt, and a deſire to live in peace with his 


neighbours, would be more powerful incentives J 
on the other, Beſides the temporal courts have 
more than once intimated an opinion, that an 
action would lie againſt a miniſter, who ſhould 
deny the ſacrament to any body, however pro- 4 
fligate, or in other reſpetts objettionable, that J 
requeſted it.—The caſe of excommunication, M 
(which does not depend on the diſcretion of the ; | 
miniſter,) may be an exception; for in Sir John . 
Read's caſe, it was taken for granted that he p1 
was not in a capacity to receive the ſacrament, 4 
In this inſtance at leaſt, the civil rights of tbe 
ſubject are given into the hands of the clergy; 
and in the others, the clergy are in a pitiable 
condition. A good man, feeling exquiſitely ſor 

the intereſts of religion, is obliged, under te 

peril of a ſuit at law, which may bring ruin up- 4 


on himſelf and family, to adminiſter the ſacra- ; 
9 _ I 
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nent without reſerve to the moſt proſligate un- 
believers, and to wretches whoſe lives are a 
ſcandal to human nature; at the ſame time that 
he is ſolemnly bound, by other ties of duty and 
office, to exclude them from the altar, and runs 
the riſque of being proces. in. the {piritzal 
courts for the offence, 


Againſt a ſyſtem ſo unjuſt and fo miſchievous, 
{ abſurd and ſo ſevere, the mind of every ho- 
neſt man muſt revolt; and the Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters would have preſumed, if experience had 
not ſhewn the contrary, that the reverend clergy 
of the church of England would have eagerly 
ſeized upon every opportunity of freeing them- 
ſclves from the charge of double-dealing, and 
of reſtoring to its primitive uſe, and original 
dignity, the holy ordinance of their religion, 
now left to daily profanation v. There are 
ſome 


% Every one knows there is a church in this town 
* ludicrouſly called The Quali ing Office ; here they at- 
tend, many of them, not as if they were prepared for, 
* or underſtood, what they are going to do. Some of 
them are ſent for out of- taverns, or worſe places, when 
the ſervice is ended ; and then, that the Gentlemen 
„may not have the fatigue of waiting, and may have 
* the preference of thoſe who only receive out of devo- 
tion, the clerk ſays aloud, Gentlemen, you that come to 
* gualify draw near. Upon this they approach and pay 
* their fees (which J am told, amount in that church to 

K 4 a con- 
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ſome among them who look only to the inte. 
reſts of the religion they profeſs, and have long 
lamented that this ſcandal to their church ſhould 

continue to diſgrace it; but there are others 
| who conſider their church too much as a ſtate 
engine, and an ally to the civil government, and 
who lie under the imputation of preferring in 
appearance the temporal to the ſpiritual intereſts 
of its members; and of contributing their aid to 
ſecure a monopoly of all the civil offices to ; 
ſubjetts of one deſcription, even at the expence i 
of the religion they profeſs. ; 


The kind of arguments I have hitherto uſed, 
may poſlibly make an impreſſion upon ſome off 
the former ; but upon the latter I cannot hope ff 
that they ſhould have any effet. The poli- | 
tician, whether 1 in or out of the church, moſt 
be attacked in another way. © Tell me not,” 
he will ſay, © that the Teſt Laws are unjuſt ; bu 1 
« ſhew me that the repeal of them will not en- 
5 « danger the civil government, or the eſtabliſh- 
« ed religion .of the country, and that in pre. . 
« ſent circumſtances it 1s expedient.” 1 tral 
therefore go on to other topics. 


© — RN oy 


a conſiderable ſum in the year) without loſs of time.” 

This was written in 1733, but, to the ſcandal of reli- 
gion, The Qualifying Office has been open ever ſince. 
—Obſervations on the preſent Diſpute, Kc. printed! in 


p. 18, 
733, P. 1 CHATS 
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RELIEVING THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 
FROM THE TEST LAws NOT DANGEROUS 10 
TE CHURCH, SHEWN FROM. THE NATURE 
or THE SACRAMENTAL TEST. 


I has been already ſhewn, that the modern 
Diſſenters entertain no opinions hoſtile to 
the preſent government, either in. church or 
ſtate, and therefore their free and unreſtrained 


wy W :inifion to offices could be attended with no 
"BY il conſequences to either; but admitting, againſt 
_ the fat, that they were the declared enemies of 
Oll- | 


both, it may be important to examine, whether 
the Sacramental Teſt, on admiſſion to offices, 
s now applied, affords any real ſecurity againſt 
them, or againſt any enemies of the public. 


The Sacramental Teſt certainly could not 
have been borrowed from any foreign nation, 
or it does not appear to exiſt in any but our 
own. It ſeems to have been originally intro- 
duced as the beſt means of diſcriminating be- 
tween Proteſtants in general and Papiſts; and 
's found in the penal laws of James the Firſt, as 
a Teſt of their religion,-It may indeed have 
been 
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been one of the precious remnants of the Star 


Bill to enforce recuſants to come to church, a 


: 
Chamber dottrines ; for in the year 1571 in 
the debate in the Houſe of Commons on the 


8 
Z 


- 
£ 
'# 


Member propoſed, that they ſhould be required | 


alſo to take the ſacrament there, and mention. 
ed that nine of the Privy Council had made a 
decree in the Star Chamber court, that the! 
Gentlemen of the Temple ſhould receive the 
communion, The Houſc, ſatisfied with this 
authority, ordered a clauſe to be added ac-| 
cordingly. This precedent was purſued by 


ſome Acts paſſed in the reign of James the 


Firſt *; but it is probable, that it was intro- 
duced 


* Dewes, 177. 13 Eliz, 


* By the 114th Canon made in the firſt year of the 
reign of James the Firſt, (1603) all Rectors, Vicars and 
- Corates, are directed to inquire every year, how many 
Popiſh recuſants there are within their reſpective pariſhes, I 
and how many addicted to the Popiſh religion (who, al- Wi 
though they are preſent at church, yet refuſe to become 


partakers of the ſacrament,) &c. So that at this period, 


it was no uncommon thing for perſons addicted to Popery, Þ 
to conform to all the ſervice of the church of England, 


except that of receiving the ſacrament. Two years after- | 


wards, juſt after the Popiſh plot had been diſcovered, 
a law againſt Popiſh recuſants, (3 Jac. I. c. 4.) after 
reciting that, divers perſons popiſhly affected do 
« nevertheleſs, the better to cover and hide their falſe 


«* hearts, and with the more ſafety to attend the oppor- 
| * tunity 
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Star | laced into the Teſt Laws reſpe&ing officers, 


, In 
the 
n, a 


red 
on- 
le a 
the Ml 
the 
this : 


from an order of the Houſe of Commons ap- 
pointing a faſt, made on the gth of November, 


1640 *, (not founded upon any law, but arbi- 


« tunity to execute their miſchievous deſigns, repair 
« ſometimes to church, to eſcape the penalty of the 
laws in that behalf provided; enacted, that every Po- 
ji} recuſant convicted, or hereafter to be convicted, 
which heretofore had conformed himſelf, or which ſhould 
thereafter conform himſelf, and repair to the church, anil 
cntinue there during the time of divine ſervice, according 
to the laws and ſtatutes in that behalf made and provided, 
fruld, within a time limited in the Act, receive the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper in the church of that pariſh 
yhere he ſhould moſt uſually abide during that time, &c. 
And by ſection 17, if any perſon indicted in conſequence, 
fall ſubmit and conform himſelf, and become obedient to 
the laws of the church of England, and repair to the 
pariſh church of his moſt abiding, and there hear divine 
ſervice according to the true meaning of the ſtatute in 
that behalf made and provided, and there publicly receive 
the ſacrament according to the laws of the realm of Eng- 
land now eſtabliſhed, he may reverſe all the proceedings. 
aint him, Receiving the ſacrament throughout this 
at, is conſidered as perfectly diſtinct from, and uncon- 
neſted with, what was at that time conſidered as conſti- 
ting conformity, A perſon attending divine ſervice in. 
«church was a conformiſt, within all the ſtatutes exiſting 
when this was made, nor were ſuch affected by it. A 
new crime was made, viz. not receiving the ſacrament 
«the church, even in thoſe who did conform by repair- 
ig to church regularly. 


Parl. Hiſt, Vol, IX. p. 74- : 
Yor trarily 


1 F. 
trarily impoſed on themſelves in order to pre. 
vent Papiſts from fitting in the Houſe,) that 
all the Members ſhould receive the facrament 
on the next Lord's Day; and a committee 
was appointed to ſee it done, and to take care 
that no Papiſt ſhould ſis in the Houſe ; and on 
the 2oth of November“ afterwards, Sir Robert 
Harley reported from that committee, that they 
had reſolved, that none ſhould fit in the Houſe, 
but thoſe who would take the ſacrament. 4 
fimilar order was made“, (as we have ſeen be. 
fore) after the Reſtoration, when Charles the 
Second had declared to Parliament his inten- 
tion to marry the Infanta.—From the circum- 
ſtances accompanying it, there can be no doubt, 
that the principal object of that latter order 
was to exclude not the Proteſtant Noncon- 
formiſts, but the Papiſts. I ſay the principal 
object, becauſe it is poſſible that the reſentment 
for paſt misfortunes, and the fear of future evils, 
might make ſome ſecretly wiſh this order to be 
enforced, that particular vigorous opponents of 
the Reſtoration might be excluded. It is, how-} 
ever, for the ſake of candor only that I make} 
this laſt admiſſion ; for it is much more proba- 
ble, that the order had nothing to do with the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, as ſuch ; ſince at this pe- 
riod they were ſo frequently communicants with 
the church. | 
# Parl. Hift, Vol. XI. p. 81+ 4 1661. 
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The receiving of the ſacrament according to 
he rites of the church of England, never was 
; diſcriminating mark of religion among Pro- 
ſeltants. For occaſional conformity always ex- 
ned between the different reformed churches, 
The Diſſenters, when theſe acts were made, 
communicated occaſionally, without ſcruple, 
vith the church of England; and the Epiſcopa- 
lians, who were driven abroad during the reign 
of James the Second, as readily joined in com- 
munion with the foreign reformed churches “. 
At the time of paſſing the Teſt Act, many af 
the principal Nonconformiſts, including ſome 
of their moſt reſpectable miniſters, were uſed 
to communicate occaſionally with the church of 
England, in order to avoid the fin of ſchiſm, 
and manifeſt their charity and affection to the 


univerſal church of Chriſt 7. 
The 


In the debate on the occaſional Conformity Bill in 
1703 *, Biſhop Burnet declared he had been an occaſional 
conformiſt in Geneva and Holland ; and that if he ſhould 
be driven beyond ſea, he ſhould communicate with the 
foreign churches : ** So (ſaid he) I think occaſional con- 
* formity, with a leſs perfect church, may well conſiſt 
with the continuing to worſhip God in a more perfect 
one. It remains then a point of opinion, which church 
* or ſociety ing the leſs perfect.“ 


+ Occaſional conformity was coeval with nonconfor- 
nity itſelf, The old Puritans were dreadfully alarmed, 
leſt they thould be charged with the crime of ſchiſm ; and 


* Lords Debates, Vol, II. p. 61. 


L | 
The act of receiving the ſacrament, can gire 
no ſecurity to the church, for it is not a mark 
of affection to its rites ; it implies no engage. 
oo ment 


in-1587, one of the rules impoſed upon themſelyes was, 
that they ſhould endeavour in preaching to wipe off the 
imputation of ſchiſm, inaſmuch as the brethren commun;. 
tate with the church in the word and ſacraments, and in all 
other things except their corruptions ®, They thought 
the eitabliſhed church was a true church, and ſeparation 
from it a ſin, The Browniſts were the firſt of their body, 
who ventured, to the great horror of their brethren, to 
withdraw themſelves entirely from the communion of the 
church of England, and to ſay that it was no true church, 
— Out of this ſect aroſe the Independents, who made no 
ſcruple at firſt to join with the church in her doctrines and 
ſacraments, though they thought it unlawful to declare an 
approbation of her ceremonies, or mode of church go- 
vernment. The bulk of the Nonconformiſts continued 


to communicate occaſionally with the church, until the 


year 1645, when the Preſbyterian form of worſhip was 
eſtabliſhed, —The Independents, after having been de: 
Juded with vain hopes of a comprehenſion, prayed that 
they might not be brought under the power of claſſes, nor 


forced to communicate in thoſe pariſh churches where they | 
dwelt, but that they might have liberty to join with ſuch F 


congregations as they preferred. The Preſbyterians ob- 


jected to this, becauſe it implied a total ſeparation from 


the eltabliſhed rule; to which the Independents anſwered, 
that they would agree in the moſt eſſential points, ard 


would communicate occaſionally with the Preſbyterian church, k 
and receive their members to communion in return, But 


b Vol. IV. of Neale's Hiſtory of the Puritans, p. 329. 
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ment not to alter its form or diſcipline, It is 


no proof of a perſon's conformity to the eſta- 
liſhed religion, for to perform this one ſolemn 
act 


his did not ſatisfy the Preſbyterians, who in oppoſition to 


this ſeparation, and the occaſional conformity offered by 
the Independents, made uſe of arguments, which they 


little thought would, in leſs than twenty years, be turn- 


ed againſt themſelves. It does not appear, that the In- 
dependents ever gave up communicating occaſionally, 
while the Preſbyterian church was eſtabliſhed, —And after 
the Act of Uniformity, moſt of the Preſbyterians, and 
probably ſome of the other ſects, communicated occaſi- 
onally alſo with the church of England. So that in the 
year 1663 e, Mr. Baxter propoſed at a meeting of their 
miniſters, that they ſhould conſider how far it was lawful 
er their duty to communicate with the pariſh churches in the 
liturgy and ſacraments ; and uſed many arguments to prove 
it lawful, which were not oppoſed by any of his brethren. 
At another meeting in 1666, after the fire of London and 
the plague, it was agreed, that communion with the church 
of England was in it/elf lawful and good, where it would 
not do more harm than good. 

It appears, in ſhort, from Biſhop Stillingfleet 4, that 
they were not to be conſidered as entirely ſeparated from 
the church, until the king's declaration of indulgence 
iſſued in 1671-2 ;z in conſequence of which they built ſome 
neeting-houſes, and continued ever afterwards to keep 
up ſeparate congregations. Several publications appears 


ed in defence of theſe ſeparate meetings, which went 


upon principles that would juſtify any ſeparation, This 


* Stillingfleet on Separation, p. 168. 
* Preface to his work on Separation, p. 23. a 
l ſeems 
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aft conſtant, an entire conformity is is not ne- 


ceſſaty *; ſo that a compliance with the Teſt 
Laws, cannot be taken as a full and entire ap- 


probation 
ſeems to have offended the good biſhop, who treats "4 


ration from a true church as a crying fin. 'The Preſby. 


terians ſtill, however, admitted the church of England 
to be a true church, perfectly orthodox, and agreed with 
it in the ſame doctrines and ſacraments. They had ſepa- 
rate congregations for greater purity of worſhip, but made 


a point of communicating occaſionally with the church of 


England, as they would have done with any other zoler- 
ably pure church. But when they were earneſtly preſſed 
by thoſe in authority to join in communion, they refuſed 
it; and have been more and more backward ever ſince,” 
ſays Biſhop Stillingfleet ©, „ till now.” It ſeems, that 
occaſional conformity. exiſted in England after the reyo- 
lution, but was then upon the decline, 


„A conference was deſired by the Houſe of Commons 
with the Lords f, on the bill for eaſe to his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, Diſſenters, in matters of religion; and the reaſons 
to be aſſigned at the conference were agreed to by the 
Houſe, on March 29, 1672. One reafon runs thus: 
« We ſuppoſe your Lordſhips intend not to deprive any 
<< perſon from the benefit of this Act, but ſuch as have 
& revolted from the church of England; and we cannot 
« eſteem any perſons to have been members of the church 
« of England, but ſuch as have both conformed to the li- 
« turgy, and received the ſacrament.” 

In 1722, Lord Chancellor Parker held the bare receiv- 
ing of the ſacrament twice, not to be ſufficient proof of 


e His book was publiſhed in 1681. 


-—*F . * 
| Journals, Vol. IX. p. 281 confor- 


. a 
robation of the whole conſtitution, and frame 
of the eſtabliſhed church.— F rom the debates 
on the occaſional Conformity Bill it appears, t that 
a very reſpectable man was found a very zealous 
Conformiſt in every reſpect but one, infant 

baptiſm. And Biſhop Stillingfleet tells us, that 
« even Brown, the head of the old Separatiſts, 
thought it lawful to join with our church in 
„ ſome acts of worſhip ; and others thought 
they might join in acts of private and chriſ- 


tian communion, but not in acts of church 


communion; others thought it lawful to join 


in hearing ſermons and pulpit prayers, though 
" not in others, and yet were charged with ſe- 


* paration by the old Nonconformiſts.” 


The practice of too many of the modern 
Dilenters confirms this reaſoning, who are daily 
triven by their neceſſities, or allured by ſecular 
advantages, to conform in this one particular, 
though they diſlike the religion and ceremo- 
tes of the church in general; and when that 
me att of accommodation is performed, they 
turn to their old attachments. 


onſormity under the Popery Laws; the act of receiving 
the ſacrament, being an act very common for Ro- 
man Catholics to do upon a worldly motive, and then 
e hear no more of them.“ 


1 Theſe 
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Thefe obſervations are verified by 
fafts.. Several of the moſt repedable corpo- 
rations in England, are in the, hands of the 
Diſſenters. And the number of them, and o 
Scotchmen who are employed in the ſervice off 
Great Britain, ſufficiently prove, that the Teſt 
Abts do not, in fact, exclude them from offices 
This lefſens much the force of the argument 
uſed againſt the repeal of theſe Adds; for ii i 
not a queſtion, whether all Diſſenters indiſcrimii 
nately ſhall be eligible, but only whether th 
very few who ſcruple to receive the ſacramenf 
ſhall be excluded. This reduces the point i 
diſpute to a narrow compaſs, and he muſt be 
timid politician, who can apprehend dange 
from their admiſſion ; eſpecially as ſenſible me 
vill probably think, that theſe form the mai 
valuable and moral part of the Diſſenters. 


The diminution of numbers among the Di 
ſenters, ſince they have been relieved from 
penal laws, prevents a poſſibility of miſchi 
to the eſtabliſhment. By repealing the T 
Abts, their body would not be increaſed, al 
the churchmen would till form a moſt pro 
gious majority; they would {till far out-numy 
all the ſeas of Nonconformiſts put toge 
That majority, which gave the Church of Et 
land her exiſtence as an eſtabliſhed church, 
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has ſtill ſupported her, is not likely to leave her 
on account of her ſhewing regard to the rights of 
others; eſpecially as it will remove one principal 
objection which ſome Diſſenters have to her, 
namely, that ſhe is not enough tolerant. But 
ſhould the eſtabliſhment become the minority 
compared with the whole body of Diſſenters, 
(which is daily becoming leſs likely to happen, ) 
they could never unite their diſcordant intereſts 
to attack the church; but would prefer liberty 
under the eſtabliſhment, to the chance of being 
at eaſe under each other. 


The repeal of the Teſt Laws would not ex- 
clude a ſingle churchman, or put the Diſſenters 
in poſſeſſion of any one office, but would only 
render them eligible to ſuch as might be offered 
to them, — The law of England has, wiſely 
perhaps, provided a check upon the admiſſion 
of improper perſons into the offices of ſtate. 
The king, who alone can diſpoſe of them, is 
obliged to be of the communion of the church 
of England ; and he, it may be preſumed, will 
not be inclined to laviſh them on perſons, who 
entertain ſentiments inimical either to his go- 
rernment, or to the church over which he pre- 
ſdes, and of which he is a member. The 
Teſt Act was intended as a check upon this 
power of the king. At that time it ſhould be 

L 2 remem- 
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temembered, that the king might be, and ac. 
tually was, of a religion hoſtile to that, which 
it was his duty to protett; and therefore that 
there might be juſt ground of apprehenſion, 
while he had the diſpoſal of all offices. But that W 
danger is now wholly removed, for by a ſubſe. 
quent law, the monarch muſt be of the nati-f 
| onal religion.— The offices of corporations too 
cannot be obtained by Diffenters, but by the £ 
ſuffrages of their fellow citizens, who being 
members of the church of England, will no 
ſuffer its intereſts to be materially affefted,—Sc 
that the Diſſenters, even if the Teſt Laws were 
repealed, could injure the ſtate in office onl 
through the medium of the king, or the mem 
bers of the eſtabliſhed church, a voy few caſe 
only excepted. | 


Againſt the Roman Catholics, this Teſt is buf 
a weak ſecurity to the eſtabliſhed church, fo 
many of them have no ſcruple to receive its {a 
crament, becauſe they hold * the church op 
© England to be no church, her miniſters n 


* miniſters, and her ſacraments no ſacraments. " pl 
Hut the doctrine of papal diſpenſations deſtro ub 

che efficacy of every teſt, by which Papiſts an en 

to be excluded. From the late pamphlet pu vn 

| liſhed by the Biſhop of Cloyne ?, it appear N 
| duc 


1 . 
"EE tha 
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wat the Pope ſtill aſſumes the power of diſ- 
penling with oaths; and that the nuncio at Bruſ- 
ls, as his deputy, actually exerciſed it in 1768, 
by declaring, that as an oath of allegiance in- 
tended to have been exatted from the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, was, © in its whole extent 
" unlawful; ſo in its nature it was invalid, null, 
" and of no effect, inſomuch that it could by 
no means bind and oblige conſciences;“ and 
gave orders to the titular archbiſhop of Dublin, ; 
v apply remedies © for recalling thoſe who 
had already taken ſuch oath, to their proper 
* duty, that they might in the mean time re- 
* pair the ſcandal they had given.“ 


In like manner diſpenſations may be given, 
b allow communion with any church; and 
berefore this Teſt, ſo far as it concerns Papiſts, 
vill be of effect, not ſo long as the government 


bees to exakt it, but only ſo long as a foreign 


Wl power ſhall think proper to allow them to take 
Wi. Sir Archer Crofts, in a pampblet intitled 
Vo reaſon for applying for the repeal or ex- 
planation of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, 
Iublimed in 1736, gives an inſtance of a diſ- 
jenſation to a Proteſtant prieſt, of Languedoc, 
Y-nverted to popery ; not indeed to take the 
*rament in a Proteſtant church, but what is 
ch ſtronger, to execute the functions of a 

L 3 Pro- 
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Proteſtant miniſter for three years; with this 
proviſo,” that in his ſermons he faid nothing 
contrary to the creed of the true church, and 
abſtained from the ſacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per. If the diſpenſation' could go to this ex- 
tent, 1s there any doubt that it might have gone 
further, and have given him an unconditional 
liberty to perform all the funRions of a Pro- 
teſtant miniſter ? a 


The Compleat Hiſtorian relates, that in 16821 
the Papiſts aſſumed the name of Proteſtants, and 
got into offices; and that one Duffey, a Scotch] 
man, got into the cure of ſouls, and had the 
rectory of Raile, in Eſſex. Dr. Goodman 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, who died in 1655, live 
in the communion of the church of England 
yet was a Papiſt. Sir Philip Tyrwhit, who wi 
of that perſuaſion 5, did not ſcruple in 1670 
to receive the ſacrament, And in the boo 
cited in the margin publiſhed in 1732, a rece 
inſtance is alluded to. © The other day a cer 
* tain popiſh lady,” ſays the author, © in York 
&« ſhire, patroneſs of a certain church, in orde 
« to qualify herſelf to preſent a friend to 1 
e place, did renounce the Popiſh religion, a 


.+ Diſpute better adjuſted by 1 1732, p. 21. 
' Church in perils — falſe brethren, p. 6. 


co 


E 
« conformed to the church of England, took 
« the Teſt, and when all was over, ſhe return- 
« ed to the church of Rome *. Alt is unne- 
ceſſary to have cited even theſe inſtances, ſince 
there is one which, from its notoriety, and the 
rank of the perſon concerned, is deciſive upon 
the ſubject; for Charles the Second, who was 
of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, made ng 
{cruple of conforming to all the rites and ordi- 
nances of the church of England, 


The inſiſting upon the receiving of the ſa- 
crament from thoſe who have a ſenſe of moral 
obligations, but deny the divine miſſion of Chriſt, 
can give no ſecurity to the church. Such men 
cannot feel any very great predilection in favour 
of chriſtianity itſelf, or be partial to any parti- 
cular eſtabliſhment of it. They have made 
this Teſt an obje& of ridicule, but have not 
found it any obſtacle to their promotion. The 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, who only differed from 
the church of England in ſome minute points 
of diſcipline, were excluded from offices, and 
perſecuted at the time, when the author of the 
Characteriſtics was Lord High Chancellor of 
England ; and when Lord Bolingbroke (then 


This is cited from the Memoirs of Monſieur Degeant, 
printed at Grenoble, in 1688, written by command of 
Cardinal Richlieu, 

L 4 ; Mr, 


each, veſted either in the courts of law in the 


0 againſt chriſtianity, was in the commiſſion of the peace ; 


. 
Mr. St. John) was Secretaty of Ste and was 


high in favour with a Fa of 21 me- 
mory T. 


The Sacramental Teſt, which i is in itſelf only 
a doubtful and ineffectual contrivance to ſe. 
cure the church from danger, is rendered Mill 
leſs efficacious, from the manner in which it 1 
applicd,—As the government of England is con- 
ſtituted, the offices, which fall within the Teſt 
Laws, are not thoſe from which any miſchief 
can be reaſonably apprehended to the eftabliſh- 
ment. Moſt of the more honourable civil of- 
fices, are offices of profit, and merely miniſte- 
rial; conſequently the courts of juſtick may 
compel thoſe who fill them to a ſtrict perform- 
ance of their duty, Many others are judicial 
offices; and as long as there is a controlling 
power, which can puniſh miſdemeanours in 


+ Anthony Collins, Eſq; who wrote ſeveral treatifes 


« and being obliged to qualify himſelf according to the 
6 Teſt AR, is ſaid to have given notice of his deſign in 
« the following ludicrous manner, Sir, I defign to take 
%a bit of bread and a cup of wine with you; * and when 
«© he was preſſed by a friend upon the impropriety of 3 
e perſon profeſſing his principles, receiving the ſacra- 
« ment, he anſwered, I only do it to pay a compli 
f© ment to the cuſtom of my country.“ 

ordi: 


E Ps 
rdinary courſe of buſineſs, of in the parlia - 
nent by way of impeachment or attainder, no 
creat evil can reſult from the admiſſion of ſec- 
aries —As to the offices in corporations, it is 
00 ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that becauſe a Dif- 
enter is made a mayor, or a common council. 
nan, the eſtabliſhed church of the kingdom is 
n danger,—Theſe atts are chiefly calculated 
v prevent diſaffection in thoſe only, who are 


eſt obliged to act in obedience to the commands 
ief of others ; but leave thoſe wha have the power 
h v command without reſtraint. They are wiſely 


apted to prevent miſchief from quarters whence 
none is threatened, but not to reach thoſe 
yhence alone it can ariſe, 


ay 
n- | 
al By the conſtitution of England, the king is 
ng entruſted with the ſole adminiſtration of the 
in wyernment, and is inveſted with the right of 
he judging in what capacity, and upon what terms, 


is people are the beſt qualified to act under 
im in the management of public affairs. Placed 
n a ſituation thus exalted, entitled to a nega- 
e on the proceedings of the other branches 
the legiſlature, and head of the eſtabliſhed 
church, his power becomes truly formidable. 
A the time of paſſing the Teſt AR, Charles 
ite Second was bound only by his coronation 
cath to ſupport the church; and this being eſ- 
2 teemed 
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teemed too light a ſecurity, ſomething further 
was deemed neceſſary. Two modes of correct. 
ing the evil might ſuggeſt themſelves, firſt, by 
obliging the king to give aſſurances of his af. 
fection to the eſtabliſhed church; or, ſecond. 
ly, fixing upon ſome Teſt, which ſhould turn 
out improper perſons, who had already got into 
offices, and ſhould afterwards reſtrain this ex- 
erciſe of prerogative to the choice of thoſe only, 
who ſhould ſhew their conformity to the ordi- 
nances of the church. The latter was the mode MW 
adopted; and at that time we will ſuppoſe, that 
the Teſt Act was both juſtifiable and neceſſary. 
— But a great alteration has ſince taken place; 
and the legiſlature has laid the king under ſuch 
reſtraints, that there can be no longer occaſion MW 
to continue this teſt. He is by the AR of Set- 
tlement, neither to be a Papiſt, nor 30 marry] 2 
one; he is to make the declaration againſt 
popery ; and is bound to join in communion 
with the church of England. One would think 
theſe reſtrictions would ſatisfy the clergy, with-Wi 
out requiring that the royal prerogative ſhould 
be further abridged ; and that the appointment 
of a king ſo conforming, would be a ſufficient 
ſecurity, that dangerous perſons ſhould not 
be admitted into power,—This reſtraint laid 
upon Charles the Second, in his capacity 0 


Ang Y England only, and by an Engliſi Par; | 
| liament Wi 
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iament moreover, ought not to extend to a king 
of Great Britain. As the father of his people, his 
cares extend to the inhabitants of every part of 
the iſland; and the offices which belong to 
Scotland, in partnerſhip with England, he muſt 
feel a repugnance at being forced to withhold 
from his Scotch dubjeRs, unleſs they will give 
up their 'own religious principles, and ſubmit 
to receive the ſacrament according to the rites 
of the church of England. The ſecurity. afs 
ſorded to the ehurch by the AR of Settlement, 
renders the reſtoration of the prerogative to its 
ancient ſplendour, a matter of no riſque ; more 
eſpecially as the danger from a Popiſh Preten- 
der to the crown is over, and a prince of that 
perſuaſion can never again be ſeated on the 
throne of Britain. It would not be difficult to 
ſhew, that reſtraining the king to the appoint- 
ment of members of the eſtabliſhed church 
only, in the ſelection of civil and military of- 
icers, can be of no real ſecurity to it. James 
the Second, notwithſtanding this boaſted Teſt 
AR, filled all the offices of ſtate with Roman 
Catholics; and having the whole executive 
power veſted in him, nothing but a general re- 
volution could have prevented his continuing 
them there. So far then as the king is concern- 
ed, that Act may be repealed without any ad- 
ditional danger to the church, for the reſtraint 
| Ta impoſed 
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| impoſed upon him is weak and-infignifcane; 


and if it was not ſo, a ſubſequent AR; which 
ſecures his aſſection to the eſtabliſhed church, 
has fully provided againſt future perils from 
this quarter.—Beſides, covert evils are gene- 
rally more dangerous to all governments, than 
thoſe which are apparent and capable of excit. 
ing immediate alarms; and if a king was dif. 
poſed to favour. popiſh principles in this coun. 
try, it would be wiſe to allow him to put the 
matter, as early as poſſible, out of doubt in 
the minds of his ſubjects (clergy. as well as laity) 
by fuffering the evil to take an open courſe, 
There is no doubt, that a few Papiſts early 
diſcovered to be admitted to offices, would give 
room for a more ſerious check to the evil, than 
could poſſibly be expected from the operation 


of laws, which at the ſame time cover the of- 


fender with a pretext, to ſhelter him from the 
charge of having eluded them. The beſt check 
to diſorders of- this deſcription, introduced by 
the ſovereign, 1s from the remonſtrances of his 
ſubjects; and the earlier and more generally 
they are laid at the foot of the throne, the 
more are they likely to prove of weight. 


Next to the King in dignity and conſequence 
are the two Houſes of Parliament; and upon 


them the Teſt Act puts no reſtraint, This to 
5 the 
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he advocates of the Teſt Adi muſt appear an 
defenſible omiſſion ; to its enemies it affords | 
ground for exultation and triumph. Thoſe who 
ne inveſted with the power of making laws, 
can certainly do more eſſential injury to an 
eltabliſhment, than any other claſs of men. It 
exiſts. but at their pleaſure, and the executive 
branches of the government are authorized to 
ſupport it only ſo long as they think fit, They 
lone can legally enforce obedience to or relax 
the terms of the Teſt Laws; and they can beſt 
controul the meaſures of the executive depart- 
nent, if conduQted: in defiance of thoſe laws, 
on principles deſtructive to the public welfare. 
—The Diſſenters do not aſk much, when they ſo- 
licit only to be exempted from laws, which do 


not call upon the Lords and Commons, as mem- 
bers of the legiſlature, to give proof of their 
affection tothe eſtabliſhment; but require proof 
only from thoſe. from whom no danger can 
wiſe, and who are accountable to the juſtice 
of their country for all their actions. 


This defect in the Teſt Act was remedied by 

1 ſubſequent law, ateſt of another kind being de- 
viſed for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhment from 
dangers which might ariſe from the diſaffection 
of the members of either Houſe of Parliament. 
dereral attempts had been made to introduce a 
Teſt 
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a bill, · requiring all members of both Houſe: 
as a ſufficient teſt of their principles, to take 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and tc 


before they took their ſeats. This teſt was if 
. ſubſtance the ſame as was under conſideratioiſ 
- of the Houſe of Commons about the timetheTetl : 
| AR was paſſed ; and was then intended to hay , 
been applied to all offices, It was purpoſel 
. framed in ſuch a manner as to exclude Papiſt: 
but to admit Proteſtant Diſſenters; and ther 
cannot be a ſtronger proof, that the Houſe « 
Commons found nothing in the prineiples o 


. curity of the church, ſince the expreſs purpol 
of this contrivance was to obtain their aſſiſtance 


. ſubſtituted in the room of that at preſent. re 


[ 158 J \ 
Teſt which ſhould exclude Diſſenters but the 
vere ſucceſsfully reſiſted by thoſe 'who me 
' zealouſly preſſed forward the Teſt Act; anc 
about three years only after that AG had paſſed 
the very ſame Houſe of Commons brought i: 


make the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiatio 


the Nonconformiſts inconſiſtent with the {i 


in its favour againſt the common enemy.—I 
the excluſion of Papiſts be ſtill an objeR of in 
portance to the eſtabliſhment, this Teſt may by 


quired on admiſſion to offices. The experience 
of more than a century has proved, that it 


equally efficacious with any other; and it mul 


be allowed to be a more rational one, than tha 
* perverlion 


. 


.. 
perrerſion of a holy ordinance from the origi- 
nal purpoſe of its inſtitution. The Diſſenters, 
as to themſelves, have no objeftion to this teſt 
being generally required on admiſſion to offices ; 
and therefore the object of their application to 
Parliament does not go to the abſolute repeal 
of the preſent Teſt Laws, but will be obtained by 
barely exchanging the ſacramental teſt for this. 
And the undeſerved mark of reproach. now 
ed upon them might be removed, without the 
{malleſt rifque to the eſtabliſhed church from 
the admiſhon of Papiſts; for theſe might be 
excluded as effeQually as they ever have been, 
by the teſt till to remain.— The efficacy of 
this teſt is a deciſive anſwer to all arguments 
for the neceſſity of retaining the facramental 
teſt, as the only means of giving ſecurity to the 
eſtabliſhed church ; for here we have two co- 
exiſting teſts, both equally efficacious; and 
vhat ought to weigh much when the queſtion is 
only as to an exchange of them, the one is liable 
to very ſerious objettions, the other is entirely 
free from them, | 


In fact, the Teſt Laws have proved of little 
ſervice for the protection either of the church 
or the ſtate in times of danger; nay, it is re- 
markable enough, though eaſily to be explain- 
ed, that the moſt ſerious attacks upon both have 

3 proceeded 
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proceeded from thoſe who have not ſcrupled to 
qualify as preſcribed by law for the holding of 
offices; while the warmeſt friends of both have 
been found among thoſe who were deemed 
the outcaſts of the ſociety, and excluded from all 
civil truſts. This was the caſe through the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II. during which the 
church frequently gave ſupport to the arbitrary 
deſigns of the court, even when they obviouſly 
tended to the deſtruction of the civil conſtitu- 
tion, The whole bench of biſhops (except 
three) voted againſt the Bill of Excluſion, and 
as members of a Proteſtant. church, ſhewed 
themſelves anxious to ſecure a Papiſt for its 
head *. The majority of the members of the 
church, more eſpecially of thoſe who had land- 
ed property in the kingdom, oppoſed the glori- 
ous Revolution, and ſtruggled that their religion W 
ſhould ſtill be left to the mercy of a popiſh 
3 prince; the doftrines of the divine indeſeaſible 
2 rights of Kings, and of paſſive obedience and 0 
ö non · reſiſtance, were thundered from theirpulpits; 
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oe A ſimilar inconſiſtency of conduct was exhibited in W 
3 Scotland at the time of the Revolution: The prelates of that 
- Kingdom, without, I believe, a ſingle exception, zealouſly 
adhered to the popiſh tyrant,. and gave every oppoſition to 
their proteſtant deliverer. They met with their reward, 
for their conduct occaſioned the abolition of Epiſcopacy: 
and the eſtabliſhment of Preſbyterianiſm in its room. 
| and 
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| and if. che Difſenters (who were. then a much 


more numerous body than at preſent) had not 


lent their affiſtance, the church of England muſt 


i have been overwhelmed, and the conſtitution 
ruined. The oppoſition which our great deli- 
verer met with through his whole reign, pro- 
ceeded ſſm the zealots of the church; who ra- 
ther than ſee difference in opinion treated with 
enity, wiſhed to have reſtored the fallen tyrant, 
and to have lighted up the flames of perſecu- 
tion, though they might have been ſcorched 
themſelves. In the reign of Queen Ann, the 
high church party, who not only took the teſt 
themſelves, but forced it without mercy upon 
others, laboured hard to reſtore the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion; and were defeated in their de- 
ſigns almoſt entirely, through the means of the 
Diſſenters, without whoſe aid the true friends 


of the church could not have reſiſted them for -: 


amoment. The two rebellions of 1715 and 
1745, were raiſed and ſupported principally by 


the Epiſcopalians, including the Diſſenters of the 


Epiſcopalian perſuaſion in Scotland; while not 
a ſingle Engliſh Difſenter was found in either 
of them. Let any man, after this ſhort ſtate of 
lacts, ſay, whether the teſt is an effectual ſecu- 
ty to the church or conſtitution ; and whether 
e Proteſtant Diſſenters are deſerving of the 
hand of infamy which is fixed upon them? 
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| always ariſen from falſe friends within itſelf. 


| Men of bad principles, or of no prig 
naturally obey the dictates of i intere 
and at their call conform to the eſtabliſhed 


none but the virtuous and the good can be ex 


- thereby excluded, but thoſe who diſgrace the | 
It vill be difficult to ſatisfy the enlightened pa 


_ which excludes the virtuous, but is pot cal T 


no real and effectual ſecurity for the eſtabliſhei 
church; and tends greatly to the deſtruftion of 
. religion, by bolding out temptations to men 
| : become hypocrites, and bear the ſemblance c | 
. being what they are not. 5 Conformity js pur 
chaſed at too dear a rate, when religion is mac 
be price. 


[ 162 F * 5 
In theſe inſtances the dangert fo the cri 


is the neceſſary effedt of the preſent Teſt Laws 
by which it becomes the receptacle for many of 
the wicked and profligate of every other ſect. 
ciples, will 
d faſhion, 


church, in this or any other particular. Hence 
cluded, by making the receiving of the” facr 
ment a qualification for holding offices. The ; 
conſcientious Diſſenter or Roman Catholic if 
religion of >ither are received with open arms 


of mankind of the policy of continuing a telY 


culated to keep out the wicked; which afforc 
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RELIEVING THE - PROTESTANT 'DISSENTERS 


GER THE CHURCH, SHEWN FROM' THE NA- 
TURE OF THEIR PRESENT APPLICATIONs | 


UT further, the repeal of the Teſt Laws 
while it would be a relief to many of his 
Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, would in no way af- 
{& the church. That was eſtabliſhed long be- 
fore theſe Acts were made, and would continue 
ſo to be if they did not exiſt. Its dottrine, diſ- 
cipline, revenues, and preferments, would remain 
exattly the ſame as at preſent. Not one article of 
is doctrines, not one rule or ceremony of its diſ- 
cipline, not one farthing of its revenues, or 
the ſmalleſt preferment, would be turned out, of 
is preſent channel. That repeal would leave 
them where it found them, fully protected by 
ſatutes, and fenced in by canons, No legal 
power or privilege would be taken from the 
church, nor would any thing be introduced 
which could pave the way for future danger. 
On the contrary, the friendſhip of a reſpectable 
body of men, rendered contented. by ſuch a 
neaſure, would add to their ſecurity; eſpecially 
| M 2 if 
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the Diſſenters have it in their power to become 


England concerning tythes, has it not been by 
the landed intereſt ? or if concerning eecleſi- 


cept as mere controverſial writers on points o 


the contrary, have they not fought the general 


great zeal, and by the confeſſion of many dig 
ferior clergy) have they not done it with greaff 


body who is acquainted with their hiſtory gene 


gious conſtitution of their country, their ow 


ed them; nor will their laymen of thoſe no 
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GY: | 
if there is the leaſt colour for pretending, that 


formidable were they ſo diſpoſed, 


If queſtions of late have been. agitated in 


aſtical courts or powers, has it not been in the 
legiſlature only? Have not the Diſſenters been 
ſilent as a body, except when attacked, or ex 


doctrine, and not of power or poſſeſſions? On 
caufe of religion againſt deiſts and atheiſts wit 


nitaries in the church, (who have made the cir 
cumſtance matter of reproach to their own in $ 
: 
effect, and has not this ultimately ſtrengthened 5 
the hands of the church? — In ſhort, can any 


rally, affirm, that they have not founded thei 
chief comfort in tranquillity ; and borne evi 
dent marks of ſatisfaction in the civil and reli 


hardſhips excepted ? — Their miniſters hav 
made no ill uſe of the indulgences lately gran 


fought for, The church may therefore re 
| perfectl 
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perſectly contented, that the Diſſenters are never 
likely to attack their rights, unleſs it ſhould be 
indiſpenſable for the reſtoration of their own; 
and that, were there any danger of it under 
preſent circumſtances, the eaſieſt way of dif. 
arming them as foes is by making them friends 
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H E excluding of a body of men from the 

public ſervice of their country, is evi- 
dently a weakening of the whole collected 
ſtrength of it, exactly as the detaching of a 
large body weakens the force of an army ; and 
if numbers only are to be looked to, the effect 
muſt be greater or ſmaller according to the 
quantum of ſubjects incapacitated. But as it 
may poſſibly happen that ſome of the perſons 
beſt qualified to perform the duties of any par- 
ticular office may be among thoſe thus excluded, 
it may alſo happen that the public loſs by ſuch 


impolitic excluſion may be conſiderably greater, 


than if the number ny was adverted to. 


That nation is the moſt ſtrong (ceteris paribus) 


where the people are moſt united among them- 


felves; and that is the moſt weak, where in- 
teſtine diviſions are moſt violent. Of courſe 
the relative ſtrength of this kingdom i is now in- 


finitely | greater than before the Union ; not mere- 


ly from the acceſſion of the ſtrength of Scotland 
1 


£ 


pre 


- 


a. 


b. 167 . 1 
z; it then exiſted, but from Nele of every 24 8 bs 
cauſe of diſpute between the two kingdoms, and 7 1 
the uniting of both in one common intereſt, in- 6 1 

dead of their weakening each other by perpe- 

tual jealouſies and broils. For the ſame reaſon 

the executive power of the ſtate has acquired a 

alt acceſſion of ſtrength within theſe few year. 
Erery Monarch fince the Revolution has ben 
principally engaged, in times of peace, in ma- 

ging parties, and ſtilling the jarring domeſtic 

aftions that have often ſhaken' the throne itſelf.” 9 
The two Princes of the Houſe of Hanover 'who 5 "ol 
preceded his preſent Majeſty, were hardly even i 
at reſt, but were called upon, almoſt without vs 
reſpite, to puniſh plots, to quiet rebellions, and 1 
to repel open attacks upon the crown, But | 1 
tow widely different the preſent reign! His - 1 70 
Majeſty has for twenty-ſix years ſwayed the Bris [0 
ih ſceptre in perfect peace at home, at leaſt 6 
from the factions which before were wont to . i 
gitate the empire; the claims of a foreign ' i 
Pretender to the throne are worn out and | | 
forgotten ; the numbers of the different Non= = 1. 
conformiſts have been daily diminiſhing, and , 
the remainder of them have, by lenity and kind- | 
nels, been much conciliated to the national = | 1 


church. So that his Majeſty preſides over a peo- 
ple more powerful and united than any of his þ 
predeceſſors; and the kingdom enjoys a tran- | 
M 4 _  huillity 4. 
644 1 
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the Proteſtant Diſſenters are ſo materially 


bas 6 1 765 765 
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centuries in Britain; for the parties of politicians 
now ſubſiſting are not of the kind we are alluding 
to, and make but a ſmall figure in a national 
view, and ſecure, rather than ſhake, either throne 
or conſtitution ; and whatever nature they thay 
be of, the Diſſenters, as ſuch, can pretend to lit 
tle ſhare in them.—If the.miniſters of the efta- 
bliſhed church therefore fancy themſelves tu be 
allied to the ſtate; they muſt feel that their eſta- 
bliſhment becomes more firm, as the throne be- 
comes more ſtable; and an attention to their 
own intereſt, as well as the precepts of chriſti- 
anity, ſhould induce them to labour with all their 
might to ſtrengthen this union, and to render 
this tranquillity as permanent as poſſihle. To 
accompliſh this, there are no means ſo effectual 
and ſo certain as the removing from their fel- 
Jow-ſubjects every cauſe of uneaſineſs on ac- 
count of reli gious matters, more eſpecially when 
it can be done without danger to the ſtate or 
their own religion, 


The ſituation of foreign countries with regard 
to Britain, affords ſtrong arguments in favour 
of repealing theſe Acts, by which the rights of 


abridged. The immenſe importance of manu- 


faQures to a a country, Is now bun acknow- 
A ledged, 


r 

plged. Brita) 5 of $0 chiefly” 

ſed to we th and glory, and this ſmall aal 
enabled to rank itſelf foremoſt among the 
powers of Europe. But by whom were theſe 
nanufactures introduced among us ?—By thoſe 
ibo were exiled from heir country for the ſake 
of their religion “, and ſought for an aſylum 
among us. In this manner ſome of our moſt im- 
portant manufactures, (among others the woolley, 
tuff, filk and cotton) were either introduced; or 


vhen theſe men ſought for liberty of conſcience 
in Britain, it was not neceſſary for them to re- 
ceive the ſacrament, to entitle them to the rank 
of citizens. Our ports were then open, and they 
vere received with open arms, and without 
conditions. The impolicy of impoſing a reli- 
zious Teſt on thoſe who have offered themſelves 
ſnce as ſubjes, has been fully ſhewn by ex- 


* © As for the debates about the foreign Proteſtants, 
there is great reaſon to give them all juſt encouragement 
* for as they have brought among us many new manufac- 
* tures, ſo they have carried them ſo far, that of late years 


manufactures more than was done in King Charles's reign, 
before they came among us; and the putting them under 
apprehenſions or diſcouragements, may be a means ta 
* drive them to a country where they are ſure of an entire 
liberty. Reaſons of Lords on Occaſional Conformity Bill, 
1702. —Chand. Vol. III. P · _— 


perience ; 


trought to perfection here.—But at the tie | 


* we have exported to the value of a million of woollen 
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Diflenters, with. free, acceſs to. public offices. Mi 6 
ppi for England, the, unſettled Quation of BN <: 
that continent deters them for the preſent from Wi . 
thinkiog of emigration ; and the Legiſlature, by WW „ 
reſtoring them to the rights of citizens, may ſo . 
Atach them to their native country, as perhaps Wi .r 
ts prevent them from eyer removing. But Wi i 
Would this opportunity be let flip, and a rage WW 7. 
tor emigration ariſe, there is no ſaying where Wl a 
it may end. It helped to depopulate the-nonh Wl ». 
of Ircland before the Teſt Act was repealed un 
there, and may have the ſame effect at leaſt thi 
upon ſome parts of England. the 
cor 

The treaty of commerce with France wil lar 
ſhortly make a great alteration in religious mat- tio! 
ters; for by the 5th article it is provided, that ed, 
« 1n matters of religion the ſubjects of the two the 
te crowns ſhall enjoy perfect liberty: They ſhall in! 
© not be compelled to attend divine ſervice, ind 
« whether in the churches or elſewhere, but on the 


t 5 1 
5 the contrary, tor Galt 3 


he u religion privately in their own, houſes, and in 
ed Wi Heir 00% way. Theſe: words, mean much 
a. gore than they ſeem at firſt to import.—Papiſts 
d- cannot perform the exerciſes of their. religion 
ne WW yithout the aſſiſtance of prieſts; and of courſe 
he tis implied from this article, that their prieſts 


ſhall be tolerated ; and as no teſt or ſubſcription 
can now be required from them, they will enjoy 
more perfect toleration than the Diſſenting 
Miniſters, who are obliged to ſubſexibe one. 
« Privately in their ou houſes,” are. words of 
great latitude and extent; the prieſt, who i; 
ſaying maſs, and exempted in ſo doing from the 
penal laws, is not bound to perform his ſpiritual 
duties for the benefit of the family only; others 
may be preſent ; and as no number is limited, 
my number may be collected. By this meang 
this private aſſembly becomes virtually, and for 
the purpoſes required, a public one; and as no 16 N 
common room can contain a multitude, * a 1 
large one may be built for their accommoda- —ä | 
tion, and thus a public meeting-houſe is obtain- = 
ed. God forbid that any thing ſhould fall from = 
the pen that writes theſe pages, that ſhould tend I. # 
in the ſmalleſt degree to abridge the religious if 
Indulgence given by this treaty.—l rejoice with 2 
tte friends of religious freedom, that the ſeve- | | 
rity | 
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rity of church power has been related im th 
inſtance by the ſtate ; but I contend chat this 


Clauſe of the treaty will, in effect, give to the Ro- 
man Catholics the liberty of holding their reli. 
gious meetings publicly, although the words are 
that they ſhall be held privately only, and that 


they will be, in this reſpect, in at leaſt as good a 


fituation as the Proteſtant Diſſenters.— The Dil. 


hard, if, when the ſtream of national liberality 


earries benefits profuſely to the ſubjeAs of ano- 
ther nation and the profeſſors of a religion fi 
hoſtile to the church, it ſhould not be allowed if 


to bend its courſe to them, 
| LY 


In return for this indulgence, France has 
agreed to grant a toleration of equal extent toi 
Britiſh ſubjects; and thereby one grand objec- 
tion of our manufaQurers to ſettle in that king - 
dom, is unfortunately removed. A Proteſtant 


Diſſenter may now conſider it as a matter of 


indifference in which country he takes up his 


reſidence, ſince his religious opinions are equally 
tolerated in both. By uſing the word equally, ve 
do injuſtice to the liberality of France; for in 
his own country the public offices of the ſtate 


ment according to the rites of the church of 
England; while in France they are virtually 
| open, 


ſenters then may juſtly think their lot a little 


| 
* 
. 


open without conditions, to all. whom che King 
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may honour with his confidence. {+89 
The hiſtory of France affords, us abundant 
proof that toleration may be prattiſed to advan- 
tage even where perſecution is defended upon- 
principle, and a religion is eſtabliſhed, which 
allows of no difference of opinion. Under the 
adminiſtrations of Cardinal Richlieu and Ma- 
urin, Proteſtants held offices both civil and 
military; the latter intruſted Turenne, Who was 
a Proteſtant, with an army againſt the Prince 
of Conde, not only a Proteftant, but his rela- 
tion, Schomberg, Ruvigni, and many others, 
were placed in offices of high truſt and conſe- 
quence, even under Lewis the Fourteenth, till 
the revocation of the edit of Nantz . But to 
come 

* By the edit of Nantz, Art. 27. it is exprefly or- 
dained, that the Proteſtants ſhall be admitted equally 
with Papiſts to all offices ; as it ſhews how much more 
liberal a Popiſh country was almoſt two centuries ago 
than England is even now, I tranſcribe the Article at 
length. —A fin de reunir d' autant mieux les volonteꝝ de nos 
ſujets comme eſt notre intention, & oter toutes plaintes & 
Vavenir ; Declarons tous ceux qui font ou feront profeſſion de 


la dite Religion pretendue reforms capables de tenir & exercer 
tous etats, dignitex, offices, & charges publiques quelcongues, 


Rgalis Seigneuriales ou des villes de notre dit Royaume, pais, 


terres, & Seigneuries de notre obeiſſance, nonobſtant tous 


ſermons a ce contraires, & d'etre indifferemment admis 
& 
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come down to later times, Warthal Büre u, 

employed by Lewis the XVth toppoſe à Pro- 

teſtant army; and the court of France has with. 

in theſe fews years raiſed M. Neckar, a Proteſtant 

alſo, (originally a private citizen of "Geney) 

to the head of the finances. His zeal and pub- 

lic ſpirit in that department, as wellas the ex 

ample of other proteſtants, have deeply impreſſ 

© -ed this truth upon the minds of his fellow. ſub- 

jedts, that a Diſſenter from the eftabliſhed gie f 

© of @ country may be a true friend to its intereſt; 

and the wiſdom and ability with which he con- 
ducted the office committed to his charge, hav 
reflected infinite honour upon himſelf, and b 


Mm" = 


' tl 
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laying the foundation of public eredit in France in 
& regus en iceaux; & ſe contenteront nos Cours de Par- 1 
ö lemens & autres Juges d'informer & enquerir ſur la vie, 
4 jp l . . = 0 
* maeeurs, religion & honnette converſation de ceux qui font 
1 - ou ſeront pourvus d'offices tant d'une religion que d Autre, Er 
f \ fans prendre de ceux autre ſerment, que de bien & fidalement ch 
. ©" ſerwir le Rey en l'exerciſe de leur charges & garder lun er- in 
Aonnances, comme il a ete obſerver de tout tems. Ave- pe 
nant auſſi vacation des dits etats charges & offices pour le 
regard de ceux qui ſeront en notre diſpoſition, i y ra 
pour indifferemment, & ſans diſtinctios de perſonnet capa- 
© Bles; comme choſe qui regarde l' union de nos ſijets. tl 
Entendons auſſi que ceux de la dite religion pretendui re. ed 
formel puiſſent etre admis & regus en tous conſeils, delibera- WI no 
tions, afſemblets & ſonctions, qui dependent des choſes Wy” & 
deſſuſdites; ſans que pour raiſon de la dite religion ils en BW th 


puiſſent etre regettez ou empechez d'en jouir. 


have 


Kaye placed within __ aper which mey, 
a ſome future period, make Great Britain re- 
get, that a Popiſh” cob untey Thould" difldin"to 
he ſhackled by taxis of religion as intolerant 
v ber own.—The'' jpopelarty* attending moſt 
ol the above promotions, i is 4 clear proof tat 
the kingdom of France was influenced by fothe 
überality as well as its Princes. | 


In the Imperial Antec Af in ſome of *. 
| Imperial dominions; Ptoteſtants have often been 
niſed to high offices and commands, and many 
I believe are at this day in their hands; and 
the attention lately paid by the Emperor to the 
intereſts of his Proteſtant fubjects, leaves no 
room to doubt that the remaining diſtinctions 
between them and the Roman Cathbolies are 
dying away. —It is ſingular that the church of 
England ſhould be behind even the Romſſh 
church in this particular; a church in which 
Intolerance has always been held a virtue, and 
perſecution a fervice to God. 


On the other hand, the practice of the coun- 
tries in Europe, profelſing the Proteſtant reform- 
ed religion, proves, that a Sacramental Teſt is 
not neceſſary for the fecurity of an eſtabliſhed ' 
church, for it appears unknown to them all. And 
there is no example in Hiſtory, of any of their 
churches 


= 
* 
2 
2 
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- churches being in i merely from the adi 
miſſion of ſeRries into offices. — In Holland ti 
where the ſets are more equally ballanced tha it 
any where elſe, and of courſe ybere the eſta = 
bliſhed church is moſt likely to be inſecur l i 
perſons diſſenting from it are admitted into « ac 
fices without giving any aſſurance of their co 
formity ; and from military employments, 
believe, even Papiſts are not excluded. Thi) 
| ſmall ſtate is a proof that, as religious diſtin © 
tions, when the civil magiſtrate ſhews a pariail ® 
lity to ſome in preference to others, beyond ö lac 
| what is neceſſary for ſupport of the eftablithil ® 
ment, tend to divide a people; ſo where the civil 
government does not interfere,, they do no mi ch 
chief. What muſt have been the fate of Ho 
land, if Nonconformiſts had been excluded | Vl 
With their whole united force, its inhabitant ; on 
have often found it extremely difficult, to dei a 
fend their ſcanty territory againſt the inroac * 
of their powerful neighbours; but if inteſtin “ 
diviſions had reigned among them, and if th der 
government had been occupied with ſettlin Wo 
the diſputes of the ſeveral ſeQts ſtruggling fol rod 
ſuperiority, and with keeping peace at home, | | lat 
ſtead of taking meaſures to reſiſt external via 
lence, they muſt have been reduced, long agc ww 
to the humble ſituation of a province to ſom 4 1 
ir 


other power. If then a country acquires ie 
o 


k U 1 


com union among its Py and the.opera- 


ion of Teſt Laws is to divide and weaken, and, 
if alſo they can be removed without any com- 


motion or inconvenienge z. the reſult is, that it 
i; expedient to remove them, and thereby: to 
add to the ſtrength, of the-fiatae; bus fan 


* 


The ſituation of Scotland and lackend, — 
ly evinces the expediency of repealing theſe 
obnoxious laws. There is, as we have before 


lacrament according to the uſage of that church, 
a a Teſt for admiſſion to offices; and yet, if 
ſuch a Teſt is the only mode of preſerving one 
church, it mult be the only mode of preſerv- 
ing the other; and conſequently, if the eſta- 
bilnment of Scotland is ſafe without it, that of 
England cannot be in danger. Now the church 
of Scotland is perfeRtly ſafe, although its king 
profeſſes another religion; although by the 
union a whole nation of ſtrangers is let in upon 
ter; and although ſince that union, a, race of 
Diſſenters almoſt unknown before, has been in- 
roduced and tolerated. —lt cannot be diſputed, 
ltat the repeal of the Teſt Laws muſt be highly 
mteful to the Scottiſh nation, who complain 
"ith reaſon of the unjuſt preference obtained 
ly England from the monopoly of offices in 
beir own church, and that it will promote a 
7 far og; bt nay 


obſerved, no neceſſity in Scotland to take the 
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union of affection between the two people, vho 
are * W by law. 


It may be objetted, however, this in . 
land there are not many epiſcopal Diſſenters or 
Papiſts; and for that reaſon the national church 
can be in no danger, from the want of a Sa- 
cramental Teſt. This objeRion has been an- 
ſwered already, by ſhewing, that from the pe- 
culiar ſituation of that country, it has more 
pleas in favour of a Teſt Act, than perhaps 
any other part of the world. With reſpef to 
Scotland, the whole nation of England are 
Epiſcopal Diſſenters, and may be deemed in- 
truders into the offices of that country. 


But our ſiſter kingdom of Ireland affords a 
compleat anſwer of another kind, There the I 
Biſhop of Cloyne, in his late publication tells 
us, that the Proteſtant Diſſenters are nearly 
equal in number io the members of the efta- 
bliſhed church, and the Roman Catholics greatly 


exceed both put together. Yet the Teſt Ati 
(which was exactly the fame as and was copied 
from our own *) was repealed about ſeven years 


ago, 


* In Ireland the Teſt Act was not introduced till the 
ſecond year of the reign of Queen Ann, 1702. It par. 
ſued with . eractneſi the terms of the Engliſh 0 


. 
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ago, and the Diſſenters have been ever ſince eligi- 
ble, into all the offices of that country, wich- 


out any affurance of their conformity to the 
eſtabliſhed church. From this liberality, no 
inconveniencies have enſued. —So far from it, 
that to this indulgence the church will proba- 
bly be indebted for its preſervation againſt the 
attacks of the Roman Catholics. The reverend 


prelate abovementioned tells us, that a regular 


plan is formed for the deſtrution of the Epiſ- 


copal church, and that its exiſtence perhaps 


depends on the condutt of the Diſſenters, whoſe 


interference is likely to be deciſive either way “. 
He 


Ad; and all perſons then in office, or who ſhould be ad- 
mitted before Eaſter Term 1704, were required to receive 
the ſacrament according to the uſage of the church of 
Ireland, before the firſt of Auguſt 1706; and every per- 
fon to be admitted after that day was required to receive 
it in like manner, within three months after his admit- 
tance, The ſubjects of Ireland were more fortunate than 
their fellow ſubjects here in another reſpect, for by the 
6 Geo. I. c. 9. all proſecutions againſt the above Act, 
were to be commenced within two years after the admit- 
tance into office of the perſon proſecuted. The reign of 
the Teſt Act in Ireland, even with this mitigation of its 
rigour, was only ſeventy-ſeven years ; in England it has 
laſted without that alleviation one hundred and fixteen, 
and with the good will of ſome perſons might laſt fo: 

ever. 
* © They can have nothing then before them but an op- 
tion of the aſcendancy of either the church of Ireland or 
N 2 © the 
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He exeuſes himſelf for making ſignals of dit. 


treſs, and calling out for aſſiſtance , hecauſe 
the church is ſinking ae ihe W of 


| 


0 the church of Rome. Of 4 * they i bad 0 


© long trial, and under it have always experienced freedom 


of religion, and at preſent enjay every civil ' privilege i in com- 
* mon with the members of the eftabliſhed church, Their ſtu- 
ation cannot be improved; how much it may be changed 
for the worſe under the church of Rome, it behoves them 
to conſider with attention and without delay; as the con- 
duct of ſo numerous and reſpeRable a body may decide 
the event.'—Hiſtory of the Church of Ireland, p. 69. 


+ The Biſhop apologizes for republiſhing a pamphlet 
in England relating to the church of Ireland.—By fo do- 


ing, he has ſet an example which would juſtify the Diſ- 


ſenters here, in calling upon their brethren in Ireland for 
aſſiſtance. And it cannot admit of doubt, that their in- 
terference muſt be deciſive : for government could not 
allow the church of Ireland to be ruined, (as the Biſhop 
ſuppoſes poſſible) in order to keep the Teſt Act here.—If 
the Engliſh Diſſenters do not avail themſelves of the in- 
fluence of their brethren in Ireland, it will certainly be 
another proof among many, of their eaſy tranquil diſpo- 
fition towards government, and even among themſelves, 
It is true, that as bodies, the Diſſenters of the two coun- 
tries do not at all communicate, and that the members of 
the two bodies have very few private connections one with 
another : But public principles, and even public intereſts 
unite them, and it would not be difficult for them to aſſiſt 
each other; and the more eſpecially, as the Engliſh Diſ- 
ſenters, in all their former applications reſpecting the Teſt 
AR, have made a ſtipulation for the relief of their bre- 
thren in Ireland, | 


its 
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ts enemies. From the gentle treatment the 
Diſſenters of Ireland have met with, and from 
the confidence repoſed in them by their coun- 
try, their minds are much conciliated to the 
eſtabliſhment, and they may be diſpoſed to aſ- 
fiſt it againſt the common enemy ; but an op- 


portunity now preſents itſelf. of attaching them 


ſtill more ſtrongly to the church, and of in- 
ſuling among them that zeal for its cauſe, which 
can exiſt only where a warmth of affection is 
felt, Let the parent church grant to their bre- 
thren of England, the ſame liberal terms of 
toleration, which they themſelves happily en- 
joy under its offspring. This would be the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurance, that the eſtabliſhment of 
their country will never reſume a perſecuting 
ſpirit, and that the church of our country is 
no longer willing to retain it. 


An argument againſt the policy of continu- 


ing the Sacramental Teſt, ſuggeſts itſelf from 
the nature of eſtabliſhments in general, eſpeci- 
ally where they have been formed for any length 
of time. According to Biſhop Warburton, the 
eltabliſhed church of any country is the natural 
aly of the civil government, and“ the * great 
* preliminary - or fundamental article of alli- 


| Alliance between church and ſtate, p. 68. 
N 3 te ance 
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e ance is this; that the church ali a8hly all in 
influence in the ſervice of te Rate, aud that 


one doubt that it muſt lead to monſtrous 


cannot worſhip God and Mammon. In expe- 


danger. For this reaſon, conceſſions in ſmall 
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{© the ſtate ſhall ſupport and protect the church. 
The church then, according to him, had two 
objects, one religious, the other political. Up. 
on the bare ſtatement of this ſyſtem, can any 


corruptions and abuſes? Profeflors of religion 


rience, the eſtabliſhed church has been found a 
conſtant and faithful ally to civil governors ; it 
has encouraged their incroachments on the li- 
berties of the people, and has ſhared their 
plunder. | 11 


A ſyſtem of ſpiritual tyranny erected on this 
foundation, more or leſs oppreſſive according 
to the ſpirit of the nation over which it exer- 
ciſes dominion, muſt dread a rational exami- MW 
nation of its rights; for whenever the ſpirit of MW 
inquiry goes forth, all its uſurpations are in 


matters are politic and wiſe ; reſiſtance will oc- 
caſion diſcuſſion, and the eftabliſhment loſe in 
character more than it gains by victory. For 
the ſake, therefore, of the church itſelf, its beſt 
friends ought to wiſh anxioufly, that the in- 
tended application of the Diſſenters may meet 
with no oppoſition, The friends of religious 
| liberty 
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liberty (they may reſt aſſured) will be indif- 
ferent about the event of it, if in its conſe- 
quences the rights of mankind ſhall be better 
underſtood, the injuſtice of the /eſtabliſh- 
ment expoſed to public view, and the claim to 
a full and perfect toleration of thoſe who differ 
from it aſſerted and acknowledged. 


It will be a little ſingular, that in an age when 
Deiſm increaſes, when taxes grow burthenſome, 
when the preſs is open, when a liberal ſpirit is 
riing by a ſort of common canſent in the pub- 
lic, and in the government of every nation in 
Europe, that the clergy of this country, who 
have ſuch large civil privileges at ſtake, beſides 
their eccleſiaſtical ones, together with immenſe 
revenues, (not collected in a mode to give per- 
ſect content to the landed intereſt, nor yet diſ- 
tributed among their own members in a way to 
give a due ſubſiſtence or ſatisfaction to all;) it 
will be ſingular, we may obſerve, if under ſuch 
peculiar circumſtances, the dignitaries of the 


ture, the courſe of policy and juſtice in favour 
of the Diſſenters, who have ſo many pleas in 
their favour; and fo little terror to inſpire when 
duly treated ; and whoſe cauſe will plead elo- 
quently for them in the preſent age, were them- 
ſelves to remain filent, which yet cannot be 
1 expected. 


church ſhould oppoſe, in or out of the legiſſa- 
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expected. "Thoſe are wiſe who have x preventive 
wiſdom ; and taking i into confideration the cir. 
cumſtances juſt ſtated on the one hand, and the 
little to be gained by an obſtinate reſiſtance to 
reform in favour of ſo ſmall a body of perſons, 


'whoſe caſe can be drawn into no precedent if 


relieved, there can be no doubt on which fide 


| preventive wiſdom hes. —It is not a ſeleQtion of 


a few characters, and a few writers, from among 
the whole body of Diſſenters, that can juſtify 
any harſh concluſion as to the whole of them, 
and much leſs any harſh meaſure. They are 
to be judged of generally, for a courſe of time, 
and with the eyes of a ſtateſman ; and the more 
eſpecially, as a refuſal of their requeſts will pro- 
duce no change in the individuals complained 
of, who if they offend at all, muſt be acknow- 


ledged to offend even under the preſent ſyſtem 


of ſeverity and ill vill. 


With one obſervation more addreſſed to thoſe, 


who retain the notion that the exiſtence of Diſ- 
ſenters i is an evil to a ſtate, I ſhall conclude the 


arguments for the expediency of taking away 
the odious diſtinction in queſtion.—I will not 


pay theſe perſons ſo ill a compliment, as to ſup- 


pole, that a little reflection would not cure ſome 
of them of this prepoſſeſſion. The religious, 


as well as the 6 ſyſtem, benefits by a 


little 
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ile variety of opinion, and by an oppoſition 
characters; and the many able defences of 
atural and revealed religion, and the many 
axcellent moral writings proceeding from the 
Jifſenters, are a proof that the Diſſenters have 
iſo afforded a poſitive advantage to the church, 
by confirming that grand bas on which the 
church is ultimately built. Their writings alſo 
have, in the opinion of many of the clergy, 
jelped to liberalize the church itſelf ; which if 
here had been no ſetts exiſting, would proba- 
ily have retained, many of thoſe abſurd tenets 
wich prevailed in it a century ago. The greater 
lrifineſs of education among the ſtricter ſec- 
aries, is another advantage ariſing from ſeQts ; 
ad hence chiefly it is, that manufaQtures and 
ummerce have been found to proſper ſo much 
n the hands of ſectaries all over the world, 
there they have not been too ſeverely treated; 
ad hence Iikewiſe the riches of theſe ſeRaries, 
ad as a conſequence of their riches and ſof- 
ened manners, their frequent reunion in a few 
generations, with the eſtabliſhment of the coun- 
ty where they are found. —But ſuch is the pro- 
jenſity of mankind to variety of opinions, that 
rere there no ſets now among us, they would 
oon ſtart up out of the church itſelf, of which 
enain reſpectable favorers of Socinianiſm 
me furniſhed a fignal example; and per- 
«u;ion is not only a bad meaſure in itſelf for 
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preventing it, but it is too late in the ay fo 
it to be pradticable to uſe it. 


But putting theſe arguments out of the que 
tion, it has been found in all countries, and 
been felt by none more forcibly than by Eng 
land, that lenient meaſures are among tho 
beſt calculated to diminiſh the number of Noni 
conformiſts. It is an approved maxim in reli 
gious politics, that by taking away the diſtin 
tions which ſeparate them from the eſtabliſii 
ment, they are moſt likely to be joined to if 
They exiſt beſt as a body, under perſecutionifi 
and the inſtant they are ſuffered to form 0 
maſs indiſcriminately with the reſt of the pec 
ple, they ceaſe to be formidable. Deprive ther 
of that zeal which leads martyrs to the fiak 
and they loſe much of the power to reſiſt ti 
allurements of the world. The pious ani 
haughty ſpirit which bears undaunted the it 
fliction of corporal puniſhment or of death i 
ſelf, ſubmits quietly to the ſuggeſtions of inte 
eſt, and the allurements of the world, T 
moſt grievous oppreſſion under which the Dil 
ſenters now labour, is their excluſion from 0 
fices, except upon terms which many of the 
cannot conſcientiouſly conform to; and t 
mark of reproach is the chief circumſtan 


which diſtinguiſhes them from their fellow ci 
zen 


1 667 7 | 
jens. Rapid as we know the decreaſe of the 
numbers of the Difſenters to . have been ſince 
the revolution, ſome even of their own body 
are of opinion, that if they had been reſtored 
xt that period to all their civil rights, it muſt 
have been much greater; and there are many 
mong them who dread removal of the Sacra- 
mental Teſt, as the moſt fatal circumſtance that 
can happen to their intereſt. Among theſe was 
the late Dr; Furneaux . © It is my firm opi- 
„nion,“ ſays he, “ that the repeal of the Teſt 
„would be a greater diſadvantage to the body 
of Diſſenters, than to the eſtabliſhed church; 
" that it would rather diminiſh than increaſe 
their numbers, For in general, men are not 


" which they have acted, and deſert a party 
" with which they are connected at once, on a 
" lucrative motive; but they may be gradually 
" ſoftened and relaxed in their principles, by 


« of public offices would introduce them, by 
7 the influence of general cuſtom, and of what 

is eſteemed polite and faſhionable, and by the 
" example of their ſuperiors, or of the majo- 
* " rity; provided they are not diſguſted and re- 


volted by any ungenerous compulſion or re- 


* Furneaux's Letters to Blackſton, p. 197. 


much inclined to ſhock all the principles on 


the new connexions into which the poſſeſſion ' 


8 « ſtraint,” 
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« ſtraint. —If this argument is not deemed 
ſufficient to prove, that the Diſſenters will be 
gradually extinguiſhed by the grant of their 
wiſhes (an event which a ſtateſman, and the 
wiſer clergy, would have to view with ſome re. 
gret) ; ſtill it will be ſufficient to prove, that 
no new dangers to the ſtate, or to the church, 
are to be expected to reſult from it, in conſe- 
quence of its increaſing their numbers, their 
want of traQtability, or their power. 


CHAP. 


ü 45 9 


CHAP. VII. 


93]£CTION FROM THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND 
STATED AND ANSWERED, 


HE application of the Diſſenters for the 
T repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts 
n the year 1732 occaſioned much controverſy, 
and among other objections it was ſtarted, (I 
believe by Biſhop Sherlock) that by the Articles 
of Union theſe Ads were made perpetual, and 
therefore that they could not be repealed. It 
was anſwered by Dr. Sykes and others, but was 
not entirely abandoned. There never, how- 
erer, was an objettion more miſtaken ; but as it 
may probably be revived upon the preſent oc- 
alon, it may be proper to enter into ſome dif- 
cullon of it here. 


t is contended, that becauſe all Acts in force 9 1 j 
the time of the Union for the eſtabliſhment "1 
and preſervation of the church of England, its . 
brine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government =_ 
are to remain in full force for ever; and that the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts being in force at the 
me the Union was effected, cannot be repealed. 
ln the note below will be found the paſlages 
boch reſpe&ting England and Scotland, which 
f are 
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3 April, 1689. And her Majeſty, with advice and con- £ 


the aforeſaid true Proteſtant religion contained in the 


[ 90 ] 
are here referred to *; and I proteſt I am at ; 
loſs upon which expreſſion in them to fix, as i 


the 
In the Act of Union, an Act of the Parliament of 
Scotland for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion and Preſby 
terian church government within that kingdom, is recited, 
by which her Majeſty, (to uſe the words of theScotch Ad, 
« with the advice, &c. did thereby eſtabliſh and confirm 
the ſaid true Proteſtant religion, and the worſhip, diſe 
«« pline,and government of this church, tocontinge without 
any alteration to che people of this land to all ſucceedin 7 
* generations; and more eſpecially her Majeſty, with ad- 
«« vice and conſent aforeſaid, ratifies and for ever con- 
firms the 5th Act of the firſt Parliament of King Wil 
„ liam and Queen Mary, intituled, &c. with all 
key Ads of Parliament relating therete, in proſecution offi 
the declaration of the Eſtates of this kingdom con- N 
« taining the claim of right, bearing date the 13th off 


« ſent aforeſaid, expreſsly provides and declares, that 


«© abovemenrioned confeſſion of faith, with the form and | 
« purity of worſhip preſently in uſe within this church, 
* and its Preſbyterian church government and diſcipline, Wi 
& (that is to ſay, the government of the church by Kirk 
«« Seſlions, Preſbyteries, Provincial Synods, and General WM 
« Aſſemblies, )“ ſhall remain unalterable ; and everyKing Wi 
of Great-Britain at his acceſſion to the crown is to ſwear, 
that he ** ſhall inviolably maintain and preſerve the fore- Wl 
« ſaid ſettlement of the true Proteſtant religion, with the Wl 
« government, worſhip, diſcipline, rights and privileges 
„of this church, as above cftabl: ſhed by the laws of this 
« kingdom(Scoiland)ia proſecution of the claim ofrights. "Wl 

| Another Wil 


ESE 
the ſmalleſt degree including the Acts for the 
dicramental Teſt in either eountry They 
certainly cannot be thus made eternal as relat- 
ing to the eſtabliſu ment of the doctrine, worſhip, 
diſcipline, or government of the church; for 
al theſe were eſtabliſhed long before the re- 
ceiring of the ſacrament was made a teft ſor 


admiſſion to offices, — But let us ſee if they can 
aſſiſt 


Another Article « of the Act of Union declares this to 
de an eſſential and fundamental part of the Articles of 
Union. | 

A ſimilar Act for ſecuring the church of England as by 
lu eſtabliſhed, is alſo incorporated in the Act of Union, 
and runs thus: And whereas it is reaſonable and ne- 
« ceſſary that the true Proteſtant religion profeſſed and 
« eſtabliſhed by law in the church of England, and the 
« 4&rine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government thereof, 
ſiould be effectually and unalterably ſecured, be it en- 
ited, c. that an Act made in the 13th year of the 
reign-of Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, intituled 
an Act for the miniſters of the church to be of ſound re- 
gion; and alſo another Act made in the 14th year of 
the reign of the late King Charles the Second, intituled 
an Act for the uniformity of the public prayers and ad- 
miniftration of ſacraments, and other rites and ceremo- 
nies, and for eſtabliſhing the form of making, ordaining, 
and conſecrating Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons in the | 
church of England (other than ſuch clauſes in the ſaid bl 
Acts, or either of them, as have been repealed by any 10 
ſubſequent Act or Acts of Parliament) and all and A- fl 
{ilar other Acts of Parliament now in force for the eftabliſh-' 


a Art. 11, 
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aſſiſt the 1 of any of them. Whether 
perſons in civil offices take the teſt or not, the 
do@rine remains the ſame :. The miniſters, of it 
muſt ſtill go through the ſame ſervice, and are 
liable to the ſame ſpiritual cenſures for heretical 
opinions. The form of wor/hip too mult in either 
caſe be preciſely the ſame, for the Teſt Lays 
neither preſcribe nor prevent innovations. The 
ſame obſervation applies to its diſcipline and g0- 
vernment, for whether a civil officer comes to 


chutch to receive the facrament, or does not, | 
its diſcipline and government go on as the re- 5 
gulations of other Acts require. And as the 
Act of Union is thus clear of all reference to 6 
theſe Acts, ſo are theſe Acts clear of all parti- 1 
cular reference to the objects of the AR of q 
Union ; being from the nature of them in ſome i 
degree temporary, and reſpecting circumſtances 

without the church, and not within it; circum- 

Rances which might, and in a principal degree J : 
ment and preſeruation of the church of England, and the doc- : Y 
trine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government thereof, ſhall r- h 
main and be in full force for ever :” And every King of 

Great-Britain, at his acceſſion to the crown at his corona · 0 
tion, ſhall ex take and ſubſcribe an oath to maintain and 0 
*« preſerve inviolably the ſaid ſettlement of the church of 

« England, and the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and l 
„ government thereof as by law eſtabliſhed within“ 

England, Wales, and Berwick upon Tweed, and the ar 
© territories thereunto belonging.” a 


adtually 
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er aRtually have changed, and which therefore 


he leave theſe Ads to the diſcretion of the ſtate to 
it alter along with thofe circumſtances. The Cor- 


re poration Act was made, for example, as a means 
al of providing at a particular moment, for perpe- 
er tuating a ſucceſſion of perſons well affected to 


his Majeſty and the civil government, and for 
the preſervation of the public peace in church 
and ſtate; and the Teſt Act was made for pre- 
venting dangers which might happen from popiſh 
recuſants, dangers equally occurring at a parti- 
cular moment,—and which are even now no 
longer in the ſame force as formerly, and which 
vould evidently ceaſe the inſtant Popery ſhould 
lay aſide two or toree particular tenets, or the 


ſlate of Europe ſhould in certain reſpeQs be 
reformed, 


The conduct of the Scotch at the ſettling of 
the Articles of Union, it is here to be obſerved, 
vas diſtinguiſhed by a generoſity ſimilar to what 
bad been ſhewn by the Diſſenters of England, 
when they permitted the Teſt Act to paſs with- 
out oppoſition, The enemies of the Union, 
for the purpoſe of overthrowing it, propoſed in 
be Parliament of Scotland, that their country- 
nen ſhould be exempted from the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts; but the other party, aware of 


the ſnare, prevailed upon the majority to op- 
O pole 
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poſe the motion, and to throw themſelves upon 
the mercy of the country they were about to 
be incorporated with, rather than run the riſque 
of a total ſeparation. This could never have 
been compaſſed, if they had entertained an idea 
that in conſequence they muſt be for ever ex- 
cluded from the offices of England and of 
Great-Britain, The pamphlets publiſhed from 
1732 to 1736 aſſert, that in return for this ge- 
nerous condutt they had aſſurances from the 
Queen and her miniſters, that when all was well 
ſettled this grievance ſhould be attended to; 
and this is the more probable, fince we know 
that Lord Barrington, then a young man and a 
Diſſenter, went over to Edinburgh to expedite 
the buſineſs, and that the Diſſenters in general 
lent a helping hand. This generoſity of the 
Scotch was requited exactly as the behaviour of 
the Diſſenters at the paſſing of the Teſt Att 
had been; and from the time of the Union to 
this day they have remained excluded from 
many of their own offices, unleſs upon taking 
the ſacrament in a foreign church. 


An attempt was made in the *Houſe of Com- 
mons, before the terms of the Union were fix- 4 
ed, to give perpetuity to the Corporation and l 
Teſt Acts, by inſerting them in the Abt for ſe- 
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curity of the church of England; but, thank 
Heaven, the motion for that purpoſe was ne- 
gatived. A ſimilar motion in the Houſe of 
Lords, as to the Teſt AR, met the like fate. 
Hence it may be fairly inferred, that theſe Als 
were purpoſely omitted, that they might be re- 
pealed or altered in future as circumſtances 
ſhould require. But this, though an argument 
which may be deemed in itſelf nearly conclu- 
five, 1s not more ſo than the following. 


Had the words of the Act of Union been 
ambiguous, or could they have been poſſibly 
tortured ſo as to include the Corporation and 
Teſt Acts, the legiſlature itſelf has by its con- 
duct in many inſtances ſince the ſettling of the 
Union ſhewn, that they were never meant to 
carry a ſenſe ſo extenſive and ſo abſurd; for in 
points much more nearly affecting the doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline, and government both of the 
church of Scotland and of the church of Eng- 
land, it has upon ſeveral occaſions made altera- 
tons,—Thus by an Act made before the Union, 
(viz. in 1690) the right of nominating to va- 
cancies in the church of Scotland was placed in 
the heritors and miniſters ; but by an Act made 
four years after the Union, that right is veſted 
in the patrons, This is certainly an alteration 


Lords Deb. Vol. II. p. 168. 
O 2 of 


t 
of ſomething very like the diſcipline of chat 


church. 


But the innovation made by the 10 Ann, 
concerning Epiſcopal Diſſenters in Scotland, is 
more applicable to the preſent caſe. By that 
Act they are ſecured in a compleat toleration, 
and not left reſtrained (as the Diſſenters in 
England are) from the enjoyment of offices; 
and in order to give them a right to baptiſe their 
children in their own way, they are exempted 
from the penalties which the Scotch church ju- 
dicatories had before the power of inflicting. 
To accompliſh this, two Acts of the Scottiſh 
parliament, made before the Union, are altered 
or repealed. The legiſlature here then thought 
that the granting a toleration to Epiſcopal Diſ- 
ſenters in that country neither affected the doc- 
trine, worſhip, diſcipline, or government of the 
church of Scotland; and therefore did not he- 
ſitate to exempt them from the cenſures of that 
church. If the legiſlature is juſtified in that 
idea, it muſt have power in like manner, to 
exempt the Diſſenters here from diſabilities ; and 
to inlarge their preſent toleration, as they had 
previouſly power in Scotland to introduce one 
where there was none before. | 


The conduct of the Legiſlature as to Eng- 


land, even confined to the very As in queſtion, 
Js 


\ 
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is equally and indeed ſtill more concluſive upon 
this ſubject. For one part of the Corporation 
Act, (which is ſuppoſed to be interwoven into 
the Union, and to be unalterable as the laws of 
the Medes and Perſians,) was repealed in the 
year 1718 *; and the remainder of it was then 
altered by the time being limited for proſecu- 
tion of offences to ſix months; and alſo by 
enacting that, notwithſtanding that Act made 
the election of an unqualified corporator totally 
void, it ſhould be only voidable in future if he 
was proſecuted within the ſix months. So that 
the whole of one of the Akts of Parliament 
alluded to, has been altered or repealed ſince 
the Union ; and yet in the year 1732, it was 
diſputed whether the Union did not make it 
perpetual ! 


If the Corporation Act may be repealed, it 
will not be an eaſy matter to find out a diſtinc- 
tion, which can perſuade men's minds, that the 
Teſt Act is not in the ſame predicament, That 
it has been ſo conſidered by the Legiſlature, is 
perfectly clear; for this ſecond ſuppoſed fun- 
damental and eſſential part of the Union, has 
alſo been materially altered. In the reign of 
George the Firſt, the time allowed for receiving 


1 5 Geo. c. 6. 
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the ſacrament was enlarged from three lunar to 
three calendar months, and afterwards, in 1743, 
to ſix months, as it ſtands at preſent. It would 
be tedious and unintereſting to obſerve upon 
every fingle inſtance of the exerciſe of this 
power by the Legiſlature, when in the ſtatute 
book will be found not leſs than threeſcore AR; 
of Parliament ; by each of which the times men- 
tioned in the above laws have been extended 
beyond the limits, as ſuppoſed to have been fixed 
at the Union. The inference is obvious. If theſe 
Acts are immutable, they ought not to be alter- 
ed in a ſingle letter; but if their operation may 
be ſuſpended for a day, it may be ſuſpended 
for ever. The moſt minute alteration or the 
ſhorteſt ſuſpenſion is as much a breach of the 
Act of Union, as their total repeal would 
be. The prolongation of the time operates 
as an exemption of thoſe who would other- 
wiſe fall within the proviſions of the Acts; 
and all that the Diſſenters now aſk for, is a 
permanent exemption to the like effect. In 
either caſe the power is the ſame, and if the 
Legiſlature can do the one, it muſt be able to 
effect the other. 


One argument of ſome moment, however, 
may be derived from the Act of Union, in favour 


of the preſent application. It is, that the ſtrict- 
| nels 
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neſs with which the internal conſtitution of the 
church is to be. preſerved, makes it very im- 
proper for any laws to ſubſiſt—which in their 
execution embarraſs the eſtabliſhed clergy, as 
intimated above; and make it neceſſary for them 
to violate either their civil or eccleſiaſtical 
duties, | 
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THE PRESENT Is THE PROPER TIME FOR Tar 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS TO APPLY ron 
RELIE. 


HERE is another objeQtion to the in- 
tended application, which from its hav- 

ing been conſtantly urged againſt every former 
attempt of the Proteſtant Diſſenters to obtain 
the reſtoration of their rights, they cannot ex- 
pect will be forgotten now. They will be told, 
that this is not the proper time for them to preſs 
for any exemption from theſe odious Acts. — 
« The time, however,” as the excellent Dr. 
Kippis ſaid on another occaſion, “ is a circum- 
« ſtance which deſerves but little conſideration, 
„ when the thing ſolicited is a right. In that 
« caſe redreſs, in duty, ought to be granted at 
te the inſtant in which it is aſked.” If the ſtate 
Miniſter is conſulted upon the ſubje&, he will 
probably pray the Diſſenters to poſtpone their 
application; it being the common praftice of 
perſons in his ſituation, and the cant of office. 
Such was the condutt of the Miniſters of George 
the Firſt, and of Sir Robert Walpole in 1732. 
And indeed the advocates for the church mult 
have this objettion always ready ; for it never 
2 can 
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can ſeem a proper time to give up any of its 
wers. — But the preſent moment is pecu- 
larly favourable to this attempt of the Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters; and upon examination it will 
be found, that the Diſſenters are invited to it 
by as fortunate a concurrence of circumſtances 
z3 could reaſonably be expetted ever to occur 
in the diſpenſations of Providence. And it is 
2 duty they owe to themſelves and their poſte- 
rity, to embrace the firſt opportunity to ſhake 
off the fetters and aſſert their liberties. —Be- 
ſides, ſuch are the liberal and enlightened ſen- 


reproached already by many for having remained 
in a torpid ſtate ſo long. 


In the firſt place, the fituation of public af- 
fairs may inſpire the Proteſtant Diſſenters with 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. —The church 


o increaſe its population, Opinion is the 
ſtrongeſt 


- b in no danger from Papiſts or Settaries of any 
1 lind; there is now no formidable Pretender to 
al ij be Crown ; and the nation is in profound tran- 
ir WJ vility both at home and abroad. The heavy 
of daes under which the kingdom groans, and the 
* ö keranged ſtate of the finances, have engaged the 
ge incipal attention of the Miniſter; and it cannot 
2 MY "crore have eſcaped his notice, that the moſt 
ft WH <ftain mode of increaſing the national wealth 


iments of their fellow-ſubjeQts, that they are 
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ſtrongeſt tie to keep the ſubjetts of a Nate at 
home ; and 1t ſometimes happens that a politi- 
cian cannot more ſucceſsfully make his country 


ſuperior in fat to all others, than by inducing | 


its inhabitants to think that it is fo. 


The Monarch who now fills the throne, de- 


ſcended from a Houſe deſervedly dear to the] 


friends of civil and religious liberty, has in-“ 


herited the tolerant ſpirit of his anceſtors; and 


has avowed himſelf an enemy to perſecution in 


In his reign the Miniſters of the 


Crown have, with unexampled liberality, grant-W 


every ſhape. 


ed an eſtabliſhment to the Roman Catholic re- 


ligion in Quebec, and reſtored the Proteſtant | 


* 
4 


8 
4 


Diſſenters of Ireland to their rights as citizens, 
and given other teſtimonies of their liberality q 
And can it be conceived that the Prince who 


has graciouſly lent an ear to the complaints ol 


catholic ſubjetts on the other ſide of the Atlantic 


will be deaf to thoſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters 


of England; or will withold from them thola 
rights, which their brethren in Ireland are perf 


mitted to enjoy !—The principles by which 1 
revolution is brought about, according to ſome 


are no longer uſeful, but even odious after 


revolution 1s fully eſtabliſhed : But maxims ſe ; 


narrow, can never fill the minds of any whe 


once both adopted and profited by theſe glorif 
ous principles. Some regard and attachmen 


muß 
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muſt always remain for a ſect, who, without lus 
crative or other intereſted motives, have reſo- 
Jutely riſqued ſo much for others and for their 
country. A politician muſt always view with ſa- 
isfaftion a ſect who cheriſh, in conjunction with 
others, thoſe uſeful civil perſuaſions; which have 
rendered a ſmall nation in this happy iſland, 
able not only to defend - themſelves, but to 
maintain extenſive dominions in the face of na- 
ions far more numerous than themſelyes : and 
though oppoſition may now and then occur from 
them in paſſing and perſonal concerns, which can 
end in nothing ſerious, and may often be even 
alutary ; yet the ſecurity of the family and 
nation cannot but derive advantage from the 
part they have ſo generally taken, and which 
would have been more effettual had they had 
more power, 


The Proteſtant Diſſenters may preſs upon the 
recolle&tion of the Legiſlature, the long trial that 
has been made of their principles, and the uni- 
rm proofs they have given ever ſince the Re- 
Yolution of their attachment to the conſtitution, 
for more than a century they have been un- 
juſtly ſtigmatized either as Papiſts, or as evil 
ſpirits and bad ſubjects; and yet, during that 
ume, they have been no mean inſtruments of pre- 
krving the liberties of their country, and have 

- | more 
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more than once proved themſelves to be more 
firmly devoted to the public good, than even Ml _. 
thoſe for whom they have been excluded. They 6 
alone can boaſt of the unſhaken Joyalty of their M 
whole body to the preſent royal family in the wh 
worſt of times, though they have to recount hard. * 
ſhips endured from their affeQion for it. ** 
But they muſt not rely too much on the juſ. pr 
tice of their cauſe, their perſonal merits, or - 
| 


their ſufferings ;—and yet if arguments of that 
nature could ever have weight with any miniſter, Ae 


they ought to operate powerfully with the pre- vill 
ſent one. When at the concluſion of the laſtf pref 
parliament, an attempt was made in the opinion fre 
of many, to deſtroy the independence of the | real 
three branches of the legiſlature, and one o 4 
them had endeavoured to influence the delibe-W Bu 
rations of another; the beſt friends of the liber heir 
ties of Britain were alarmed for the ſafety offi a 
mc 


the conſtitution, and while the Houſe of Com 
mons was ſtruggling againſt this dangerous in- e 
novation, the king thought proper to diſſolve 
the Parliament. At the following election, 
general frenzy ran through great part of th -;.. 
kingdom. The Diſſenters catching the conta v 
gion, ſhook hands with Jacobites and High ge 
Churchmen *, and forgetting thoſe principle 
which 


»The remark the Biſhop of Cloyne makes on an author 
who connected the innovation in the church with the pay 
men 
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which had endeared them to their country, 
ranged themſelves under the banners of prero- 
native againſt a Houſe of Commons, who pro- 
ſelſed to ſupport the rights of the people. Their 
axertions, however miſplaced, were attended 
vith ſucceſs, and the preſent adminiſtration was 
brought with triumph into power,—This deſer- 
tion of their principles may juſtly be a cauſe of 
reproach to the Diſſenters from their fellow ſub- 
jets; but it enhances the obligations of the pre- 
ent miniſter to them, and gives them a right to, 
expect his aſſiſtance in return. A few weeks 
vill new how far a ſenſe of gratitude is im- 
neſſed on his mind; though obligations con- 
ſered by the ſacrifice of principle are not ge- 
erally the beſt repaid. 


But the Diſſenters ought to bear in mind, that 
lier ſucceſs does not entirely depend upon the 
nclinations of the miniſter. It is true, that he 
an carry votes to try the moſt problematical 
txperiments by vaſt majorities ; yet this appa- 


dent of the national debt, is not inapplicable here; it re- 
ninded him ** of the repreſentations of St. Ambroſe, in 
dis carriage drawn by a horſe and a bear, whom the 
* Saint had miraculouſly preſſed into his ſervice.” The 
uriage of prerogative drawn by a Jacobite, and a Pro- 
*aut Diſſenter, was a goodly light, and had ſomething 


Mizrly miraculcus in it. 


rently 
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rently powerful miniſter, has been frequently lef 
in a minority; and though pledged by the moſt 
folemn ties as @ miniſter, and as a man, boldly and 


honeſtly *, to carry a reform of parliament, was l 
unable to compaſs it. And the ſon of the high WI be 
ſpirited Chatham has continued to hold his place, nit 
although the majority of the cabinet miniſters WM by: 
oppoſed that meaſure, and the Secretary of the WM ed 
Treaſury voted againſt it. I will not pretend thir 
to ſay, by what power his good intentions to- 
wards the reform of parliament were fruſtrated; T 
but if he did his utmoſt both as a miniſter andi tio, 
as a man, there can be no doubt that the op- their 
poſing power exiſted ſomewhere, et tl 
=, | . and 
Experience tells us, that the voice of the re- them 
verend Prelates of the church, has alſo a com dted 
manding influence. Upon ſeveral occafions\l but |; 
and in different reigns, it has prevented the fa nine 
vourable diſpoſitions of the king and his mini helps 
ſters from operating to the advantage of the Dil: BY rove 
ſenters. From the ſame quarter aroſe an op- the ti 
poſition to the application of their miniſters fo W cutior 
relief in the preſent reign; for twice that BUY ue ri 
paſſed the Houſe of Commons, but was thrown every 
out in the Houſe of Lords, when all the biſhop I titer, 
ee thi 
* See Mr. Wyvill's circular letter on this ſubject, date (|; 
St. James's, December 21, 1784. luly a 
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to be given, voted againſt it. 


hearty concurrence of his Majeſty and his mi- 
niſters; and at length the biſhops; convinced 
by argument of its propriety aud juſtice, allow- 
ed it to paſs when it came before them for the 
third time, in 1779, without any oppoſition. 


The inference from theſe obſervations is ob- 
nous. Let not the Proteſtant Diſſenters put 
their truſt in king, miniſter, or prelates; but 
et them confide in the juſtice of their cauſe, 
and the generoſity of their fellow citizens. Let 
them not be deterred by promiſes, or intimi- 
lated by threats, from proſecuting their deſign ; 
but let them proceed in a peaceable but deter- 
nined and perſevering manner, to ule all the 
helps which Providence has placed in their 
pover. The enlightened and liberal ſpirit of 
the times will prove their beſt ſupport. Perſe- 
ution now hides her © diminiſhed head,” and 
de rights of mankind meet with ſupporters in 
eyery corner of the globe.—Should king, mi- 
nter, and prelates, be arrayed againſt them, 
t them not ſhrink from the conteſt ; their 
tlams fear not diſcuſſion, and they may chear- 
lully appeal to the impartial deciſion of public 
Opinion, 


who were preſent,” or who ordered their proxies 


Upon that occaſion, the application had the 


l NS 
opinion, which ſtamps the charafters of all men, 
and of all meaſures ; is paramount to princes and 
potentates, and to which kings, miniſters, and 
| prelates muſt ultimately bow. Should they be 
defeated in their fir/t attempt to obtain a reſto. 
ration of their rights, they ought not to aban- 
don their object, but repeat their application till 
the voice of reaſon can be heard. By perſe- 
verance they muſt be victorious. Their mini- 
ſters were unſucceſsful for a time, but, after a = 
fair and full diſcuſſion of the queſtion, the whole | 
bench of biſhops were converted, and yielded 
without one diſſentient voice to the divine in- 
fluence of truth; ſo certain is it, according to 
the perſuaſion of our anceſtors, that © Magna 
« eſt veritas, et prevalebit,” 


(=o). 


POSTSCRIPT. 


3 CE the preceding ſheets verb Nit bo 
the preſs, Biſhop, Sherlock's arguments 
againſt a repeal of the Corporation and Teſt 
Afts have been republiſhed, with a dedication 
to Mr. Pitt. An air of triumph attends them, 
a5 if they were thought incapable of an anſwer. 
t is therefore neceſſary to ſtate theſe arguments 
conciſely, in order to confute them one by one ; 
not forgetting the modern dedication and ad- 
rertiſement prefixed to them. We ſhall begin 
upon them without further preface, 


P. 4. A viſible communion, like that of the 
ſacrament, is the beſt proof that can be had 
of good wiſhes to the church. Remart. Mr. 
Baxter, and other Diſſenters, have proved this 
Telt inſufficient with reſpett to Diſſenters; and 
Mr. Anthony Collins, and other infidels, have 
proved, that (ſince © the religion of man is to 
make the teſt *,”) it is futile in the caſe of 
nficels, | 


P. 6. et paſſm. The ſacrament is applied 
% a teſt, and not as an att of religion, — 


* Biſhop Sherlock's wards. 
'"P Ro. 


1 aro }] | 
Remark, It often operates as neither; ſince in 
itſelf it does not ſerye as a teſt of orthodoxy in 
various reſpetts; and ſince it is often taken 
vithout any ſentiments of religion on Aer 
of the communicant. 


P. 6, 7. The Corporation Act requires the 
teſt to precede the occaſion for which the teſt is 
called. —Remark, It does ſo in words; but in 
fact, this proviſion is eluded by the party's qua- 
lifying with a view to this occaſion. The Tel 
Act, which is of much. ſuperior moment, calls 

for the teſt after the occaſion : it requires a di- 
' re, inſtead of an incidental teſt, | 


P. 10. The Sacramental Teſt reſembles an 
oath.-Remark, An oath bas civil obje&ts in 


view; the Sacramental Teſt eccleſiaſtical ones: | 


The ſtate has a right to know evidence, and to 
obtain promiſe of fulfilment of any duties that 
are undertaken ; but not to know the doftrinal 
religion of men: The oath is ſimple and gene- 
ral, is founded on a truth in which all religions 


agrec, and does not mark the ſe ; while the 


teſt is complex and peculiar, and requires 2 
profeſſion not only of the Chriſtian but of the 
eſtabliſhed faith : In adminiſtring the oath « 
declaration, there is toleration as to the modes 
of taking it ; in adminiſtring the teſt, there 
ne 


an] 

no toleration, and it muſt be in one way: The 
oath requires no peculiar frame of mind; but 
every one knows that it is actually othetwiſe with 
communicants at the Lord's table : The oath is 
effective, and connects itſelf with the immedi- 
ate object, by deſiring God to be the witneſs and 
avenger ; the other is declarative and clearly 
not relative to the otcaſion for demanding it J 
The one is underſtood to be ſanftioned by 
revealed religion, or if contrary to it, has 
no force in the preſent argument; the other 
has no precedent; not even among men, being 
peculiar to this nation: The oath has other ſanc- 
tions, namely, the public concurrence and opi- j 
nion, and a ſenſe of the propriety of the oc- 
caſion for demanding it, which whenever want- 
ing, reduces the oath to a mere ceremony, (as | 
it always becomes in ordinary or abſurd caſes) ; 


oo rw aF = 
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10 while the ſacrament wanting theſe ſanctions, has q | 
at become (as every body knows) a mere ceremo- 0 
al ny, which has efficacy only as it acquires it 9 
e- from the conſcience and ſenſibility of the party. 1 
15 Under all theſe circumſtances, many good men 5 
de have doubted the propriety of adminiſtring fl 
oaths as commonly done; and ſhall the caſe of bh 
he an oath then be paralleled to that of a teſt? i 
| 
les P. 13. There is no better Teſt than the Sa- | 


ctament to be found, —Remark, The hiſtory 
of a lect is a better teſt ; and the temper of the 
1 age, i 
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age, a ſtill better.—Befides, how came prooſz 
ol morality to be forgotten? Is it bocauſe they 
have leſs to do wah a civil flate, chan religion 
has? 


5.7 | a 
P. 16,17. It is as juſtifiable to confine bf. ; 
fices to the well affected to the church, is it 'N 
is neceſſary to exclude fools from the ' council [ 
board, and cowards from the army.—Remark. 0 
There is no teſt uſed by the ſtate either reſpeR- v 
ing wiſdom or courage, before admiſſion to l 
civil offices; and why ſhould there be reſpet- pl 
ing the eſtabliſhed religion? A © Sacramental of 
Teſt may be proper for eccleſiaſtical, but why fr 
for civil offices? Cannot the ſtate wait, and pu- 10 
niſh whatever is done wrong in office reſpett- cl 
ing religion, as it does reſpeQting profeſſional 
want of courage? | 
22 28 pre 
P. 19. The public may have cauſe for ex- Tr 
cluding certain deſcriptions of men from office. the 
— Remark. The truth of an indefinite rule, is 
_ diſtin& from the propriety with which it is ap- [ 
plied to particular caſes. Why are Diſſenters mar 
to be among the excluded? Formerly'narrow ll but 
rules prevailed, and men were forced to ſhev fami 
their title to an admiſſion under them: at pre- for 


ſent the generous fide is taken, till the reverſe | 
is RR the rule is made large; and —_ f 
8 | 4 
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ts eee. that are now to be 
proved, 


P. 20. It muſt be a fad world, IC | 


and Juſt of power ſerve as a claim to privileges. 
—Remark. Theſe are rather coarſe words; and 


no otherwiſe applicable to the pretenfions of 


Diflenters, than to thoſe of miniſters of ſtate, 
or miniſters of the church, when aſpiring to 


wealth, honor, and the means of doing good. 


If the clergy perſiſt in uſing them, they will 
probably hear it intimated, that the motive for 
oppoſing diſſenting claims, are founded on a de- 
ire of monopolizing wealth and power. The 
nolo ep1/copart, and other weak parts of the ec- 
cefiaſtical charaRter, are not ſoon forgotten. 


P. 22. All governments have a right to 
provide againſt probable danger. Remark. 
True, but prove. the danger; and prove that 
the meaſure propoſed will make the danger leſs. 


P. 22. It would be unreaſonable to beat a 
man, becauſe he has an infectious diſtemper; 
but not unreaſonable to deny him a place in the 
family.--Remark. There are many things taken 
for granted here. But the expreſſion of the 
family, ſhews how difficult it is to ſuppoſe, that 
the Diſſenters have not a /hare in the ſtate, as 

P 3 velt 
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well as the members of the eſtabliſhed church, | 


If the author had ſaid my family, the reaſon 


of the appropriation of the term would natu- 
rally have . demanded. unn | 


[ 


P. 23. Though the reformation claimed the 
uſe of the ſcriptures, yet the government of 


England had ſenſe enough to know, that to 
leave every man to make the beſt" uſe of his 
bible, without any farther direction or reflraint, 
would naturally tend to confuſion —Remurl. 
The only one that i is' to be made here is, that 
this curious poſition is open to N conſcien. 
tious man's remark, as 

P. 26. Religion was not the whole of the 
rupture between Charles the Firſt and his peo- 
ple.—Remark. This fa is a contradiftion to 
the pretext, that the quarrel of thoſe times was 


only owing to ſeQtaries. Mr. Pym and Mr. 


Hampden were not Diſſenters. 


P. 3 5. The acts prayed to be repealed were 
paſſed in ſelf-defence, —Remark. Will any man 
fay, that /el/- defence \ is called upon reſpeQing 
the Diſſenters ? ? How ill muſt their numbers and 
principles be known | ? Much leſs can any man 
fay, that thinks at all, that the church have con- 
fined themſelves to meaſures of ſelf- _— 

3T- 
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Pp. 37. Why ſhould the church give up an 
eſtabliſhment, to expect a toleration ?—Remark. 
This is a true eccleſiaſtical ſubtlety; as if it 
were not poſſible for a church to be ſafe, and 
yet tolerant. To ſay otherwiſe would be to vin- 
dicate all the perfecuting principles of Puritans 
and Papiſts: It would be affirming, that tole- 
rance is eſſential to hierarchy, —If the Diſſenters 
are to be credited, their -laity (to hom the pre- 
ſent queſtion relates) are not ſo fond of eſta- 
bliſhments, as to wiſh” to eſtabliſh'themſelves ; 
“Their principles (as. rected: by Biſhop Sher. 
« lock) amounting to a general toleration of 
« of all peaceful ſabjeQs.” p. 30. 


P. 38. The crown is limited in its religion, 
and why ſhould not the ſubjects be ſo? Re- 
mark, The king has powers to do miſchief, 
which no ſubje& poſſeſſes ; and therefore his 
hands may be more naturally tied than the ſub- 
jeQ's; but having tied them, it ſecures thoſe of 


other perſons, who muſt receive through him 


their power to hurt, Beſides, as being head of 
the church and ſtate, the public will naturally 
look for one poſſeſſing the principles of the 
majority of the nation, to be ſet over them in 


that comprehenſive capacity, 


P 4 P, 42,43» 
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P. 42 · g. A very ſew ſubjet̃ts in a little town 
are repreſented in Parliament by as many mem- 
bers as the largeſt counties; ' admiſſions to cor 
porations therefore ſhould be taken care. of, 
that the little towns of a county may not govern 
the conſciences of a county. Remari. When 
Mr. P-—— and Mr. W—— attempted a-reme- 
dy for this difficulty in civil matters, it is freſh 
in memory how little the bench of biſhops, or 
any eccleſiaſtic (except the one in queſtion) 
attended to the force of this argument. Though 
the © allies” of the ſtate, and though bound to 
« ſupport” it, according to current doctrines, 
they ſcemed to think that ſuch civil matters did 
not concern them.—Let it be added, to go back 
to Biſhop Sherlock's poſition, that it takes ſor 
granted (what can never be allowed,) that Dil - 
ſenters have power and have diſpoſition to . 
leſt what is now eſtabliſhed. n 


P. s- 11 any power is to be kept out 
of the hands of Diſſenters, it is that power which 
gives them an influence in making laus for church 
and ftate.-Remark. If this be true, how abs 
ſurd is it to let Diſſenters fit in both, Hauſes of 
Parliament as legiſlators, and not in corpora» 
tions or other inferior executive ſituations! .. 


P. 47: 


| * 1. 

P. 47. The Diſſenters are beholden to King 
James's declaration for their arguments againſt 
the Teſt, —Remark. Did no. Diſſenter or Eng- 


on civil or religious liberty? Did not King 
James write as a Popiſh Diſſenter? And mult 
it not always be expected that when men are 
put into a corner, they will ſeek to get out of 
it? Force, whenever wrongly, uſed, in countries 
of any freedom, vill produce critics; for the 
mind of a free-man is vigorous. and elaſtic un- 
der preſſure. _ | 0 


p. 48. Mr. Fagil, on the part of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, declared againſt the 


Charles the Second from Breda declare per- 
onally againſt the Teſt Laws. But princes, 
vho view religious meaſures through the me- 
dium of politics, are authorities on neither fide z 
though certain it is, that King William in his 
wn perſon, ſpoke in favor of employing Dif- 
enters in public ſituations, and patronized mo- 
tions for laws to that effect, but all in vain. One 


ledge, ove hundred years of collected experi- 
ence, put modern legiſlators in a much better, 
ſtate for judging than either Charles the Second 
or William the Third, Settaries have not ſtood 

| ſtill 


iſhman wrize, before the time of King Jawes, and 


repeal of the Teſt Laws.—Remark. So did 


hundred years, however, off increaſe of know- | 
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ſtill in the tide of time, and whoever judges of li 
them from the diſgraceful figure they made's pl 
Puritans, &c. is little fitted to LOS the pre ſen ar 
queſtion, to 
4 - 02 

P. 50. No Arminian is admitted 6 ce 
magiſtracy in Holland. Remart. Thoſe who re- T 
publiſhed Biſhop Sherlock's arguments ſhould cr 
Save known, that Dr. Sykes denied this; and « 
without going farther, we may poiſe one church « 
dignitary againſt the other ; or rather, we may 


me 

aſſert that examples even of nations are of no ſet 
avail againſt juſtice, WC 
| | 71 


P. 51. The Act of Union made perpetual th 
every Act then in force touching the ſecurity of Te 
the eſtabliſhment.—Remark. It is known that ſed 
the Act of Union has been invaded in ſeveral ju 
inſtances, in points of mere expediency ; and im) 
ſurely there ſhould be leſs ſcruple reſpełting it 
in caſes of juſtice. But it is matter of con- 
feruftion, what affeQs the eſtabliſhment, and what bot 
does not; and it is to be hoped that the preſent the 
application does not affect it. Is not the legiſla- 
ture the beſt interpreter of its own acts, and 
has it not altered a variety of ſtatutes reſpetting of 
Catholics, Diſſenters, Clergy, Marriage, &c. ap 
not to forget the Te Laws themſelves ?—The biſt 


fact is ſo notorious, that had Biſhop Sherlock Is t 
lived 
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lived to the date of theſe accumulated exam» 
ples, he would certainly have ſuppreſſed the 


argument, 


p. 55. The Teſt AQts oblige no man to re- 
ceive the ſacrament, —Remark. True, but it 
1:MPTs them to receive it, and to receive it 
criminally ; “to eat and drink damnation to 


« themſelves.” We daily pray God * to deli- 


« yer us from temptation,” and yet we tempt 


men beyond their ſtrength : we rain (as the 


ſcripture ſays) ſnares upon them. Nay, we do. 


worſe; we impoſe a reſtraint where we have no 


right, and then tempt men to break through 
that reſtraint. In ſhort, the only uſe of the 


Teſt Act ſeems to be, to ſpoil the eonſcientious 
ſectary, who, while conſcientious, is commonly 


juſt as good a ſervant to the ſtate under one 


impreſſion of belief as under another. 


P.65. It is not true, that the clergy are 
bound by civil law to giye the ſacrament againſt 
the rules of the Canon Law.—Remark. Suppoſe 


the denial true, would a poor curate in a coun- 


try village at 4ol. per annum, run the riſque 
of a ſcene of law-ſuits in diſtant tribunals, with 
a powerful layman, for refuſing it? Would a 
biſhop of 40001. per annum run the riſque ? It 
is to be feared not, Were none to be admitted 

to 


* 
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tn partake in the Sacramental Teſt, but tho 
who bad in all reſpeQs ſulfilled the minute or- 
ders of the Canon Law, &c. and were this Teſt 
now to be circulated by law among lay or derical 
per ſons in offce, the number of ejected perſons 
would certainly far exceed the proponijon. of 
ejcaed miniſters at the time of the Act of Uni- 


— 


Dadication io the new Edition of Biſhop Sher- 
bock's Book. Let the throne. ſupport the 
church, the church ſupport the throne, and God 
will ſupport both. —Remark. It ſeems impious 
to appear to limit the ſuppost which the Neity 
in his wiſdom may chooſe to give to the throne, 7 
the eaſe of the throne being allied to the pre- 
ſent eſtabhſhment. It is alſo contrary to ſaũ, 
the throne ſanding of old, before the preſent } 
eſtabliſhment exiſted, and being ſhaken at a 
moment when they were cloſely allied. It is 
contrary to humility alſo; finee when good men 
look at the different opinions among different 
nations, and at their fluctuations in different 
ages, nay, even at the changes happening in 
their own breaſts, all they can venture to aſſort 
is, that they believe * are themſelves 1 in a true 
— 00 


Alper · 


1 

Advertiſement. This bock may be wWfitles 
azainft, but it cannot be anſwered. Remark. 
« If there is any reaſon in what 7 have offene 
« it will prevail with reaſonable men; i there 
« be not, I am not ſo unreaſonable 'as to feine 
« it ſhould.” Ne —— wo — 
Sberlock, P. 53) ines 


Note to confirm ſome of the Remarks in the 
Poſiſeript. 


The entire extinction of the ſect of Prefby- 
terians in England, who are now all bacome 
Independents as to the point of church govern- 
ment, and the ſtrictneſs with which multitudes 
of the Diſſenters adhere to the doctrines of the 
church of England, as ſtated in the Thitty- 
nine Articles, (a ſtrictneſs far exceeding that 
vith which they are accepted or believed in ge- 
neral by the Engliſh clergy ;) thefe two circum- 
lances, I ſay, may ſerve to compoſe the appre- 
benſions of the clergy as to any danger to ariſe 
from adding to late indulgencies to the Diſſem- 
ing clergy, thoſe at preſent PIR for by their 
lity. 


But 


. 
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| Bur there is another ſtyle of argument on 
this ſubject, even yet more convincing chan the 
© foregoing, to be drawn from the conduR of the 
' Proteſtant Diſſenters ſettled in parts of America. 

After the power of England has ceaſed in that 
country, they have been able to ſhew in the Nor. 
thern and Middle Colonies, that they have been 
falſely accuſed of objeQtions to the introduction 
of biſhops. Thoſe ſtates which moſt wanted 
biſhops, from having the epiſcopalian ſyſten 
moſt prevalent among thera, namely, the more 
Southern Colonies, are preciſely thoſe which 
have been moſt backward in procuring the 
eſtabliſhment of biſhops.——The ſtates moſt 
filled with Diſſenters are the ſtates alſo among 
them which have been moſt liberal reſpet:- 
ing Teſt Laws, which, it muſt be obſerved, 
are confined in general where they exiſt to pet. 


ſons ſeated in the legiſlature, and do not ex- Tl 
tend to inferior officers, one or two ſtates ex- _ 
cepted.— The declaration of the ſtate of Vir- NY 
ginia reſpecting religious liberty is a maſter- 4 
piece, deſerving record in letters of gold. * 
« [ 

Tt is true, that ſome of the Difſenters in E. 
North America were formerly intolerant; but T4 
Dr. Franklin, in a letter written in 1772, ex- * 
preſsly to favour the application of the Diſſent: ol 


ing miniſters for relief from ſubſcription to re- 
religious 


[us J_ 


religious articles, has given — - 


which it is impoſſible to avoid reciting here. 


« If we look back for the character of the pre- 


« ſent ſe&s in Chriſtianity, , we ſhall find few 
« that have not, in their turns, been'perſecutors 
« and complainers of perſecution. The pri- 
« mitive Chriſtians thought perſecution ex- 


« tremely wrong in the Pagans, but practiſed it 


« one on another. The firſt Proteſtants of the 
church of England blamed perſecution in the 
« Romiſh. church, but practiſed it againſt the 
« Puritans: | theſe found it wrong in the 
« biſhops, but fell into the ſame practice 
« both in Old and New England.—To account 
« for this we ſhould remember, that the doc- 
« trine of toleration was not then known, or 
had not prevailed in the world. Perſecu- 
tion was not in thoſe days deemed wrong in 
« :t/e/f; the general opinion was only, that 
* thoſe who are in error ought not to perſecute 
the truth; but the poffeſſors of truth were in 
* the right to perſecute error, in order to de- 
" ſtroy it. Thus every ſe&@ believing itſelf 
poſſeſſed of all truth, and that every tenet 
„ differing from theirs was error, conceived 
that when the power was in their hands, per- 
* ſecution was a duty required of them by that 
* God whom they ſuppoſed to be offended 
© vith hereſy..-By degrees, more moderate 


I and - 


— __—— — — —— * 
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and more modeſt ſentiments have taken place 
«jm the Chriſtian world; and among Pro. 
„ hone vindicate, and few practice it. We 
* ſhould then ceaſe to reproach each other 
* with what was done by our anceſtors, but 
„ judge of the preſent character of fefts tl 
6 churches by their Srefons n N 


6 


« | 


« How to determine on the jute of this 
charge againſt the preſent Diſſenters, 'parii- 
« cularly thoſe in America, let us conſider the 
* following facts. They went from England 
te to eſtabliſh a new country for themſelves at 
te their on expence, where they might enjoy 
« the free exerciſe of religion in theirown way, 
« When they purchaſed the territory of the na- 
« tives, they granted the lands out in townſhips; 
requiring for it neither purchaſe- money nor 
c quit-rent, but this condition only to be com- 
© plied with; that the freeholders ſhould ſup- 
« port a goſpel-miniſter (meaning probably 
* one of the then governing ſeQs) and a free- 
« ſchool within the rownſhip. * But in 
« proceſs of time ſome turning to the church 
« of England, * * ® objections were made 10 
the payment of a tax appropriated to the ſup- 
port of a- church they diſapproved and had 
« forſaken 
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« forſaken. The civil magiſtrates; however, 


« continued for a time to colle& and apply the 
« tax, according to the original laws which had 
remained in force; and they did it the more 
« freely, thinking it juſt and equitable that the 
„ holders of lands ſhould pay what was con- 
« tracted to be paid when they were granted, 
« as the only conſideration for the grant.“ ** 
gut the practice being clamored againſt by 
the Epiſcopalians as perſecution, the Legiſla- 
ture of Maffachuſets Bay, near thirty years 
« fince, paſſed an Act for their relief; requir- 
« ing indeed the tax to be paid as uſual, but 
« direting that the ſeveral ſums levied from 
members of the church of England, ſhould be 
paid over to the miniſter of that church with 
* whom ſuch members uſually attended divine 


In New England, where 
the legiſlative bodies are 
* almoſt to a man Diſſen- 
ters from the church of 
England, 

* 1. There is no teſt to 
* prevent churchmen hold- 
ing offices. | 


| 


Q 


* worſhip; which miniſter had power given 
him to receive, and on occaſion to recover 


the ſame by law. ** 


And now let us ſee how the perſecution 
account ſtands between the parties. 


In Old E gland. 


1. Diſſenters are exclud- 


ed from all offices of profit 
and honour, 


«- 2, The 
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% 2. The ſons of church-] 2. The benefits of «4, 
* men have full benefit of | cation. in the univerſitie; av 
4% the univerſities. - - | appropriated to the ſons d 
| | churchmen, 

« 3, The taxes for ſup- 3. The clergy of the Dic. 
«© port of public worſhip, | ſenters receive none of the 
when paid by church- | tythes paid by their people, 
e men, are given to the | who muſt be at the add. 
« Epiſcopal Miniſter, | tional charge of maintain. 
| ing their own ſeparate wor- 
- 3 mn. 

See Political, Miſcellaneous, and Philoſophical Pieces, 

by Dr. Franklin, p. 74, &c. 


I ſhall be readily excuſed for citing theſe re, 
markable paſſages.— The northern ſtates it muſt 
be added are very rigid, but in what? not in 
enforcing belief, or contribution, or ſubmiſfion, 
to any eſtabliſhed ſe&; but in carrying into 
ſtrict execution all laws for due obſervance of 
the ſabbath, and againſt profane ſwearing, &c. 
which, as every Juſtice of Peace knows, make 
part of the laws of this country, though certain- 
ly very little inforced or coniplied with, Theſe 
meaſures do not go to the length of prohibiting 
this or the other ſect; but rather to ſecond the 
endeavours of its miniſters ſor the propagation 
of each of them. Accordingly we find, in the 
lute Declaration of Rights which formed the 
foundation of the new Maſſachuſet's conſtitu- 


tion: © That in this ſtate every denomination 
« of 
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« of Chriſtians, demeaning themſelves peace- 
« ably and as good ſubjefts of the common- 
« wealth, ſhall be equally under the proteQion 
of the law; and no ſubordination of one ſet 
te to another ſhall ever be eſtabliſhed by law.“ 


Certain it is, that no countries under the ſun, 
ſhew more indulgences to variety in religious 
opinions than the United States of North Ame- 
rica; and fince ſo large a majority of their 
citizens are Diſſenters, nothing can be more 
clear than the proof it affords, that the modern 
diſpoſition of the Diſſenters, as Diſſenters, is 


not intolerant. 


It remains therefore for the clergy, (to whom 
this note is principally addreſſed,) to decide, as 
far as reſpects their influence and exertions, 
whether or not they will accede to the requeſt 
of the Diſſenting Laity upon the preſent occa- 
fon. By acceding, they ſee how little riſque 
they run. By not acceding, they will have one 
difficulty more to contend with, in the ſituation 
into which they are brought in the preſent 
times, by their own decline in ſtrict manners 
and official diligence on the one ſide, and by 
the change of opinion and of diſpoſition in the 
laity of all deſcriptions and ſetts on the other. 
The Diſſenters are a trifling body in themſelves; 


4 but 
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but as furniſhing a megſure, by which to judge 
of the Chriſtian ſpirit of the clergy, their caſe 
may in the event produce an impreſſion upon 
the minds of others, who are not Diſſenters.— 
There are two ways of treating . difficulties, of 
this ſort : the one is, of reſiſting every change, 
which is in other words, a trial , ſtrength.” The 
other is, of giving way and compounding upon 
| ſome points, that the call for ſtrength being thus, 
made leſs, the ſtrength that is poſſeſſed may 
prove ſufficient for ſupporting the remaining 
points. The public opinion is changing faſt on 
many ſubjeas; and ſhall the clergy wait till 
things accumulate, or redreſs ſo much, as to 
make people contented under what remains ; 
ſhall they open ſluices to carry off a part of the 
coming tide, or oppoſe the dam of ancient pre- 
Jud:ces to ſtem the whole of it ?—The queſtion 
reſpe&s themſelves, more than the Dillenters 
or the public, for who have moſt at ſtake ? 
This is not the language of inſolence, but (if 
they knew the author of it, they would find) 
of friendſhip, good order, tranquillity, and re- 
ligion, | 


